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Book V. 
The Axcirxr Hiſtory of GREECE. 


Cnay.l. 
The Origin, and firſt Settlement, F the ſeveral 


States of GREECE, 
A the ſame : but their manners, cuſtoms,” 


inſtitutions, and forms of government, in ma- 
ny reſpects, totally different. Yet, amidſt 
this diverſity, their general principles were 
alſo the ſame, an ardor for liberty, and 4 


NCIENT Greece was inhabited by peo: 


ple, whoſe origin and language were TE . 


ſtrict regard to the public good.* Of all the”. 


ancient nations, ſcarce have any been ſo highs 
ly celebrated, or furniſhed hiſtory with ſo ma- 
ny valuable monuments and illuſtrious exam- 
ples as Greece, In what light ſoever ſhe is 
conſidered, whether for the glory of her arms, 
the wiſdom of her laws, or the ſtudy and im- 
provement of arts and ſciences, all theſe ſhe 
carried to the utmoſt degree of perfection: 
and it may truly be ſaid, that in all theſe 

Vo. VI. B reſpects 


a Dr, Leland's preliminary diſſertation on the council 
of the Amphifyons, p. Xxxv. | | 
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reſpects ſhe has in ſome meaſure been the. 
ſchool of mankind.® 

The Grecians were naturally poſſeſſed of 
genius and valor, which were timely cultivat- 
ed by thoſe kings and colonies that came from 
Egypt, who, by ſettling early in ſeveral parts 
of Greece, ſpread through the whole country 
the excellent polity of the Egypriians. Hence 
were learned the exerciſes of the body, wreſt- 
ling, racing on foot, on horſeback, and in 
Chariots, and all the other exerciſes which 
were brought to perfection by the glorious 
prizes of the Olympic games. But Greece de- 
rived ſtill more important advantages from the 
Egyptians, that of wiſe laws and inſtitutions ; 
that of being taught a rational ſubmiſſion and 
amenable deterence to rightful power ; and that 
of being formed to a juſt conception and ſtrict 
attention to the public intereſt. Its particular 
inhabitants did not confine their regards to 
their own private affairs. 'They did not con- 
fider public difficulties merely as they affected 
their own tranquility, or that of their families; 
which they were inſtructed to confider as parts 


of a more extenſive body, that of their ſtate or 


community. Such ſentiments were conſtantly 
tranſmitted from the fathers to their children, 


who, from their infancy, were taught to con- 


fider their country as a common mother, to 
whom they belonged no leis than to their na- 
| tural 


Þ Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory, vol. III. p. 1, 
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tural parents. The word CiviliTY, among 
the Greeks, did not barely ſignify that ſweet- 
neſs and mutual deference which render men 
ſociable. Each man conſidered himſelf as a 
member of the ſlate ; who fubmitted his con- 
duct to the laws; wha acted entirely under 
their direction; who conſpired with them in 
promoting the general good ; without any at- 
rempt to incroach on the rights of individuals, 
or to violate the juſt equality of citizens in the 
ſame community. The ancient kings, who 
reigned in the different parts of Greece, Minos, 
Cecrops, I heſeus, Codrus, Temenes, Creſphontes, 
Eury ſihenes, Patrocles, and others, diffuſed this 
laudable ſpirit through the whole nation. 
They gained popularity, not by flattering the 
people, but by procuring their gcod, and eſta- 
bliſhing the juſt authority of law.* 

It is impoſkble not to be very much affected 
with the hiſtory of ſuch a nation; eſpecially _ 
when we conſider that it has been tranſmitted 
to us by writers of extraordinary merit, many of 
hom diſtinguiſhed themſelves as much by their 
ſwords, as by their pens; being as great com- 
manders and able ſtateſmen, as excellent hiſtori- 
ans. It is a vaſt advantage to have ſuch men for 
our | nn men of an exquiſite judgment and 
conſummate prudence; of a juit and perfect taſte 
in every reſpect; and who furniſh not only the 

B 2 facts 
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fafts and thoughts, as well as the expreſſions 
wherewith they are to be repreſented ; but, 
what 1s more, who furniſh all the proper re- 
flections that are to accompany thoſe facts; 
and which are the moſt uſetal improvements 
reſulting from hiſtory. | 
Ancient Greece, which is now 
8 the ſouth f Turkey in E 
Garten part Of 7 uraey in Europe, 
in general, Was bounded on the ealt by the 
Tonian Sea; on the ſouth, by the 
Cretan Sea; on the weſt, by the Aęgean Sea; 
and on the north, by Lhyria and Thrace. 

'The conſtituent parts of ancient Creece were 
compoſed of the following kingdoms : I. in 
PELOPONNESUS,® Sycion, Argos and Mzjenta, 
Corinth, Acbaia propria, Arcadia, Elis, and 
Lacenia, II. Out of it, or in GR =cia 
PROPRIA, thoſe of Attica, Megara, Baœotiaæ, 
Locris, Epichnemidia, Doris, Plocis, Locris, 
Oolæa, and AMtolia. III. In Erixus, le 
Nelaſſs, Amphilocht - Caſjropat, Drecfes, Chao- 
nes, Threſpoiti, Almeni, and Acarnaria. IV. 
In TukssAL x, the countries of  T he/- 

Jaliatis, 


d Rollin 1s imperfect in this part of his geography; 
for he places te geanu Sca on the eaſt; and the 
I:11an Sca on the welt ; but we have followed Dr. Le- 
land's Map. 


e This is a peninſula, . now called the Marca, joined 
to the reſt of Greece, only by the Iſthmus of Corinth, 
which is but fix miles broad, It is well known, that 
ſeveral princes have in vain attempted to cut through this 
I8hEmus, Rollin, VI. p. 3. 
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falictis, Eſftiotis, Pelaſgiotis, Magneſia, and 
Pythia. All theſe, at one time or other, were 
ſeverally governed by kings of their own, 
whole names we only find occaſionally men- 
tioned in the hiſtory of the more conſiderable 
kingdoms of Argos, Attica, Thebes, and Spar- 
ta; of the Argonautic expedition, and of the 
Trojan War. ü 

In PELOPORNNE SUS, were the cities of Co- 
rinth, Sicyon, and Patr» ; properly belonging 
to Achaia, Olympia, or Piſa, ſeated on the 
river Alpheus, upon the banks of which the 
Olympic games uſed to be celebrated : and 
Cyllene, the country of Mercury; belonging 
to Elis, Maſſene, Corona, and Pylos; in the 
laſt of which Ne/for was born; all belongin 
to Mrfjenia, Tegea, Stymphalos, Mantinea, = 
Megalopelis, the native place of Polybius ; all 
in Arcadia. Sparta, or Lacedæmon, and Any- 
cle; Mount Taygetus, the river Eurotus, and the 
cape of Tenarus ; in Laconia, Argos. or Hip- 
pium, famous for the temple of Juno; Newmea, 
Mycenæ, Nauplia, Troezen, and Efpidanu' us, 
wherein was the temple of Z/culapius; all in 
Argolis. 

In PROPER GREECE, were the cities of 
Chalcis, Calydon, and Olenas; in Atolia. 
Naupactum, now Lepanto. Anticyra ; Þelphos, 
at the foot of Meunt Parnaſſus, famous for the 
oracle delivered there; as alſo Mount Helicon; 
in Phocis, Orchomenos; Thelpia; Cheronea, 
Plutarch's native country; Flatæa, famous 

B 3 for 
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for the defeat of Mardonius; Thebes; Aulis, 
famous for its port, from whence the Grecian 
army ſet fail for the ſiege of Trey; and Leuc- 
tra, celebrated for the victory of F Epaminonaas ; 
all in Beotia, Megara, Eleuſit, Decelin; Ma- 
rathon, where Miltiades defeated the Perſian 
army; Athens, whoſe ports were Piræus, 
Munichia, and Phalerus; the mountains Hy- 
mettus and Cytheron ; in Attica, 

In Eyrirus were the cities of Dodona, fa- 
mous for the temple and oracle of Jupiter, in 
the country of the Meli Oricam, among 
the Chaonians. Buthrotum, where Pyrrhis 
reſided; among the 7 he/protians. Ambracia, 
in Acarnania; near to which ſtood Au, 
| famous for the victory of Auguſtus Ceſar. 
| There were two little rivers in Epirus, the 
| Cocytus and Acheron, which were famous in 
; fabulous ſtory. 

5 In TnessaLyY were Compi; Pharſalia, 
f near which Julius Cæſar defeated Pompey : 
| Magnefia: Methane, at the ſiege of which 
F Philip loft his eye: Thernþyle, a narrow 
| ſtrait, famous for the deſeat of the numerous 
| Perſian army by three hundred Spartan: : 
| Phthia ; ; Thebes ; Lariſſa; and Demutrizs : the 
l 
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delightful vallies of Tempe, near the banks of 
the river Peneus:; with the three mountains 
O:ympus, Pelion, and Ofja, celebrated in fabu- 
lous ſtory for the battle of the giants. 

If we include Macedonia in Greece, though 
they were not united till the reign of Philrp, 


Deer, 


We 
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we ſhall find it contained, Epidamnus, or 
Dyrrachium, now called Durazzo; Apollonia; 
Pella, the capitol of the country, and the 
native place of Philip and his ſon Alexander 
the Great: Aga, Raga, Pallene; Olyn- 
thus, from whence the Olynthiacs of Demoſ- 
thenes took their name : Torone; Arcanthus ; 
and Theſſalonica, now Salonichi : Stagira, the 
place of Ariſtotlès birth: Ampbipolis; Philippi, 
tamous for the victory gained there by Au- 
gruflus and Anthony over Brutus and Cafſius : 
Scotuſſa: mount Athos; and the river Shimon. 
There are many lands conti- : 

guous to Greece, that are famous r 
in hiſtory, In the Ianian Sea, | 
CoRcCYRA, with a town of the ſame name, 
now called Corfu. Cephalene and Zacynthus ; 
now Cr:phalona and Zant. [thaca, the country 
of Ulyſſes ; and Dulychium. Near the Promon- 
#9ry Malea, oppolite Laconia was Cythera. 
In the Saronic gulf, wore Mina and Salamine, 
{o famous for the naval battle between Xerxes 
and the Grecians, Between Greece and Aſia 
lie the Sporades: and the Cyclades, the moſt 
noted of which are Andros, Delos, and Paros, 
eminently famous for fine marble. Higher 
up in the Agean Sea is Eubæa, now Negropont, 
feparated from the main land by a ſmall 
arm of the ſca, called Frripus: the moſt re- 
markable city of this iſle was CHalcis. To- 
wards the north is Scyrus; and a good deal 
higher Lemnos, now called Stalimene ; and till 

far- 
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farther Samothrace. Lower down is Leſbos, 
whoſe principal city was Mithlene; from 
whence the ifle has ſince taken the name of 
Metelin. Chios, Scio, renowned for excellent 
wine: and Samos, where Pythagoras was born: 
but ſome of theſe laſt mentioned iſles are 
reckoned to belong to 4/a. 

The iſland of Crere, or Candia, is the largeſt 
of all the iſles contiguous to Greece, having 
to the north, the Mean Sea, or the Ar- 
chipelago; and the African Ocean to the ſouth, 
Its principal Towns were Gortyna, Cydon, and 
Gnaſſus: its mountains Didte, Ida, and Cory- 
ſus: but its labyrinth was famous all over the 
world. 'The Grecians had colonies in moſt of 
theſe iſles : they had alſo ſettlements in Sicily, 
and in part of /:a/y towards Calabria, which 
places were called Græcia Magna on that ac- 
count.f But their grand ſettlements were in 
Aſia Minor; particularly in Malis, Ionia, and 
Doris. The principal towns of Aolis, were 
Cume, Phocea, and Elea: of Ionia, Smyrna, 
Clazomene, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, and Ephe- 


ſus : of Doris, Halicarnaſſus, and Cnidos. 8 Be- 


ſides theſe, they had a great number of colo- 
nies diſperſed up and down in different parts 
of the world. 
Ot IRA 1 Wee from weak, rude, 
the fabulous be. and obſcure originals, raiſed 
rote Tamas, themſelves to that flouriſhing 
ſtate in which they came at 
length 
f Strabo, I. VI, p. 253. 8 Plizy, I. VI. c. ii. 
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length to excel all the reſt of mankind in 
learning, arts, and ſciences; in po'ireneſs, 
the excellency of their laws, gov<rament, 
ſtrength, valor, and diſcipline of their armies. 
The firſt epocha, of near goo years, is very 
perplexed with monſtrous fictions, and the 
extravagant fancies of the poets, whoſe anci- 
ent monuments though diſguiſed under the 
tales of the moſt 1 actions of the 
gods; yet, when diveſted of fable, afford 
{ome light to thoſe dark times. 

The Grecian hiſtory may be divided into 
four different ages, all noted by ſo many me- 
morable epochas, which together include the 
ſpace of 2154 years. The firſt age extends 
from the foundation of the ſeveral petty king- 
doms of Greece, beginning with that of Sicyore, 
which is the moſt ancient, to the ſiege of Trey, 
and comprehends about a thouſand years, from 
the year of the world 1820 to the year 2820. 
The ſecond begins from the taking of Troy to 
the reign of Darius, the fon of Hy/taſpes, at 
which period the Grecian hiſtory begins to be 
intermixed with that of the Perſians, and con- 
tains the ſpace of 653 years, from the year of 
the world 2820 to the year 3483. The third 
is dated from the beginning of the reign of 
Darius to the death of Alexander the Great ; 
which is the fineſt part of the Grecian hiſtory, 
and takes in the term of 198 years, from the 
year of the world 3483 to the year 3681. 
The Fourth, and lalt age, commences from 

| the 
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the death of Alexander, at which time the 
Grecians began to decline, and continues to 
their final ſubjection by the Romans; including 
293 years. 'The epocha of the utter ruin and 
ſubverſion of the Greeks may be dated, partly 
from the taking and deſtruction of Corinth by 
the conſul L. Mummius in 3858, partly from 
the extinction of the kingdom of the Seleucides 
in Hſia by Pompey in 3939, and of the Kingdom 
of the Lagides in Egypt by Auguſtus in 3974. 
The general names by which the antient in- 
habitants of Greece were known, and mention- 
ed by old hiſtorians and geographers, were 
thoſe of Graioi, and Graicoi, 'Thete were ſoon 
changed for thoſe of Achzi and Hellenes, by 
which they are generally called in ancient au- 
thors. They were alſo known by the name of 
Pelaſgi, which the Arcadians challenged from 
their pretended founder Pelaſgus, who got ſuch 
an eſtabliſhment in Peloponneſus, that the whole 
peninſula was called Peli from him. Theſe 
Pelaſgians were ſpread in many other parts of 
Greece, as in Attica, Theſſaly, and Epirus; in 
which laſt they have been ſuppoſed by ſome to 
have laid the foundation of the Dodoncan ora- 
cle. But the moſt antient name of all, is 
univerſally allowed to be that of Jones, which 
the Greeks derive from Jon, the fon of Xuthns ; 
or, according to the fable, of Apollo by Creiſa 
the 


h Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory, vol. III. p. 6, 
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the daughter of Erichtbeus, and grandſon. to 
Deucalion." 

To arrive at any certain knowledge con- 
cerning the firſt origin of the Grecian nations, 
it is neceſſary to have recourſe to the accounts 
given of it in the holy ſcripture. Japan, or 
Ion, the ſon of Japlet, and grandſon of Noah, 
was certainly the father of all thoſe nations 
that went under the general denomination of 
Greeks; though he has been looked upon as 
the father of the Ionians only, which were a 
particular nation of the Greeks: but the He- 
brews, Chaldeans, Arabians, and others, give 
no other appellation to the whole body of the 
Grecian nations, than that of /zmians; for 
which reaſon, Alexander, in the predictions of 
Daniel, is mentioned under the name of the 
king of Javan. Eliſha, Tarſis, Kittim, and 
Dedanim, were the four ſons of Jawarn, and 
were the heads, or founders, of the chief 
tribes of the Greeas.® 

The city of Elis, very ancient in Pelaponne- 
Jus, the Ely/fran-fields, the river Eliſus, or Iliſ 
ſus, have long retained the marks of their be- 
ing derived from Eliſba; and have contributed 
more to preſerve his memory, than the hiſto- 

rians 


i Heredotus, lib. II. VII. vol. I. p. 168, vol. II. 
p. 200, Diodorus, 1. IV. p. 1272. erii Annalen 
I. LXIV, Ps 85. "Zolephus's Antig. P. 13, 428. 555. 
Tbucydi des, . p- 264. 
332. Teland's Preliminary Difſert. p. xxxvili. 


k Geneſis, x. 2. 4. Daniel, viii. 21. 
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rians themſelves of the nation, who were in- 
quifitive after foreign affairs, and but little 
acquainted with their own original; becauſe, 
as they had little or no knowledge of the true 
religion, they never carried their enquiries ſo 


high. Tar/is ſettled in ſome part of Greece; 


perhaps, in Achaia, or the adjacent provinces, 
as Eliha did in Peloponneſus. Kittim was the 
father of the Macedonians, according to the au- 
thority of the firſt book of the Maccabees. Tt 
is very probable, that The//aly and Epirus were 
the portion of Dodanim: the impious worſhip 
of Tupiter of Dodona, as well as that city it- 
elf, are proofs that ſome remembrance of 

adanim had remained with the people, who 
derived their origin and firſt eſtabliſhment from 
him. 

'This 1s all that can be ſaid with any cer- 
tainty concerning the true origin of the Grecian 
nations. We omit the names of ſeveral other 
people among the ancient Greets, which were 
ſuppoſed to have been the oldeſt of all; ſuch 
as the Aones, Hyanthes, Leleges, Dryopi, Cau- 
cones, Jemmices, and others, mentioned by 
Strabo; but which may be better ſuppoſed to 
have been reliques of the old Carians, who 
made frequent incufſions into Greece.' The 
holy ſcripture, after ſcattering theſe few rays 
of light, leaves us in utter — * concerning 
the reſt of their hiſtory; which therefore can 
only be collected from profane authors. 10 


Strabo, I. VII. Touryd, 1.1, 
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If we credit Pliny, the Grecians were fo cal. 
led from the name of an ancient king, of 
whom they had but a very uncertain tradition, 
Homer calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argives, and 
Achaians: yet it is obſervable, that the word 
Gr<cus is not once uſed in Virgil. 

The ancients themſelves were ſo much con- 
founded at their firſt entrance upon the Grecian 
Rory, that few of them dated it from the ſame 
period. Some affirm that there was no hiſtory 
of Greece before Phoroncus the ſon of [nachus : 
and others fix the Artic zra at the flood of 
Ogyges, which happened about the ſame time. 
Plutarch makes an excuſe for beginning ſo 
high as 7/ ut: Lionyſius Halicarnaſſeus lays 
there was nothing certain before the Treyar 
war: and Ffherus the Cumæ an, Calliſthenes, 
and Theopompus, dated their hiſtories eighty 
years lower, from the return of the Heraclidæ, 
Varro calls the beginning of the Olin piadi the 
hiſtorical times: F/zy gives little credit to all 
that is writ of Greece betore the reign of Cyrus, 
which began in the 55th Olympiad: and others 

lace the moſt ancient hiſtorians but a little 
before the deſcent of the Penſtau. 

If we look upon this infant Rate of Greece, 
with reſpect to its inhabitants, it appears to 
have been one continued uncultivated deſart. 

Vor. VI. C Who 


m Hoꝛvel's General Hiſtory, b. I. c. v. p. 75. Rois 
Arebæclegiæ Attica, p. 3. Stanyan's preface to the Ger- 
cian hiſtory, 
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Who would imagine that the people, to whom 
the world is indebted for all its knowledge in 
literature and ſciences, ſhould be deſcended 
from mere {avages, who knew no other law 
than force, and were ignorant even of agricul- 
ture? Yet this plainly appears to be the caſe, 
from the divine honors they decreed to Pelaj- 
gus, who firit taught them to feed upon acorns, 
as a more delicate and wholeſome nouriſh- 
ment than herbs. There was ſtill a great diſ- 
tance from this firſt improvement to a ſtate of 
urbanity and politeneſs : nor did they arrive 
at the latter, till after a long proceſs of time. 
Hence it was that Greece had no ſettled inha- 
bitants for many years, but was in a continual 
fluctuation, and the weakeſt were always ſure 
to be ejected by the ſtrongeſt. Their gigantic 
ſize and ftrength added fo much to their inſo- 
lence and cruelty, that they ſeemed to glory 
in committing the greateſt acts of violence and 

barbarity 


n When the firſt mortals crawling roſe to birth, 
Speechleſs and wretched, from their mother-cartli; 
For caves and acorns, then the food of lite, 

With nails and fiſts they held a bloodleſs ſtrife; 
But, ſoon improv'd, with clubs they bolder fought, 
And various arms, which fad experience wreuyt:t, 
Till words, to ſix the wand'ring voice, were found, 
And names impreſs'd a meaning upon ſoung: 

And now they ceaſe from war; their towas incioſe 
With formidable walls, and laws compoſe 

To ftrike the thief and high wayman with dread, 
And viadicate the ſacred marriage-bed, 


Francts's Horace, Sat, III. v. III. p. 45. 
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barbarity on thoſe that unhappily fell into 
their hands. 

A journey fo long and dificult as that be- 
twixt 4/ia and Exrope muſt originally have 
been, together with the tumult and confuſion 
atrending new ſettlements, made the greateſt 
part of the deſcendants of Javan loſe all the 
remains of knowledge which had been pre- 
ferved after the deluge. A country fo fair 
and pleaſant as Greece, muſt ſoon have invited 
ſeveral of theſe numerous adventurers to take 
poſſeſſion of it. We know that a colony 
came from the eaſt, and took poſſeſhon of 
Greece, about the time of Abraham, near 2000 
years before Chriſt, and 352 years after the 
deluge, according to the Heb cab chronology. 
The leaders of this new colony were thoſe 
princes, ſo famous in ancient hiſtory, under 
the names of Titan, Saturn, Fupiter, and others, 
who ſeized upon Greece, and eſtabliſhed a 
very extenſive empire there. It is thought 
they came from Fg yp! ; and Herodotus aſſures 
us, that the worſhip of the greateſt part of 
the firſt gods who were adored } in Greece, came 
from Eo ypt he excepts only Neptune ; and 
ſays farther, that this worſhip was derived 
from Lybia. Saturn, Jupiter. Ceres, were the 
firſt gods of Greece; and it is very probable 
that the Titans introduced them ; confequent- 

C2 ty 


e Plutarch in Theſes, vol. I. p. 57. Edit. 1749. 
I kia, LIL e. vi. 
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ly theſe princes came from Epypr ; for the 
worſhip of thoſe gods was eſtabliſhed there 
time immemorial. The leaders of colonies 
do not change religion with their country: 
but when they have made good their ſettle- 


ments, they endeavour to eſtabliſh their reli- 


pion ; and all the different leaders of colonies 
Which ſettled in Greece, from time to time, 
introduced the religion of the countries from 
whence they came. Some of theſe leaders 
had divine honors paid them; and the Greets 
conceived fo high a veneration for the memory 
of theſe conquerors, that at laſt they con- 
founded and identified them with the divint- 
ties they had introduced from Eg into 
Eure. Mankind, in thoſe days of darkneſs, 
voluntarily deified thoſe who had communica- 
ted to them any neceſſary and uſeful piece of 
knowledge ; and the Titans taught the firſt 
elements of the arts and ſciences to the Creeks. 
But the honor of civilizing Greece was re- 
ſerved for thoſe colonies, who went from 
Egypt and Phenicta after the extinction of the 
Titans. In the ſpace of two ages, at molt, 
ſeveral ſtrangers at the head of different colo- 
nies arrived ſucceſſively in Greece, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of different diſtricts, of which they 
became ſovereigus. They collected ſome 
wandering families, prevailed pon them to 
unite and live in ſociety, taught them tlie 
molt uſeful and neceſſary arts of life, built 


them houſes, gave them laws, and brought 
them 
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them to ſubmit to government. The chief 
circumſtances of theie events are pretty well 
known to us; as we can nearly tell in what 
age the ſeveral leaders of theſe new colonies 
lived; particularly Ogy es, Inachus, Cecrops, 
Lelex, and Danaus, by whom the kingdoms 
of Athens, Argos, Sparta, and Thebes, were 
founded one atter another. 

As Attica was a dry and barren country, 
its inhabitants were not ſv much expoſed to 
invaſions as thoſe of the other parts of Greece, 
and therefore kept themſelves in poſſeſſion of 
their ancient territories. 

Such was in general the firſt beginning of 
Greece, when cvery city, town, or village, 
was a petty tyranny, governed by a chief, 
to whom they gave the name of king. The 
molt material tranſactions under this fabulous 
period, are the Og yoian and Deucalion floods; 
the murder committed by the daughters of 
Danaus on their huſbands ; the labors of Her- 
cules; the unfortunate adventures of Ocdipus ; 
the Argonautic expedition; the war of Minos; 
the exploits of Prometheus, Epimetheus, and 
Atlas; thoſe of Perſeus and Bellerophon ; the 
rapes of Jo, Europa, and Helena; the war of 
the Epigoni, or ſeven champions, againſt 
Thebes; the Tryan war; the fatal end of 

C43 moſt 


p The preſident de Goguer's origin of laws, &c. vol. I. 
P. 67. Stanyan's Introduction, P- 210. Herodotus, 
I, II. V. Pliny, I. V. c. xii, and l. VII. c. lvi. 
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moſt of the Grecian chiefs; the infamous arts 
of the gods; and, in ſhort, all the heroic 
deeds of their pretended offspring, in ſuppreſ- 
fing robbers and pirates, pulling down ty- 
rants, protecting the oppreſſed, and gradually 
forming the Greek nation from anarchy, cruel- 
ty, and barbariſm, into a polite, warlike, and 
glorious people. 


The fate of the ſeveral tingdoms of Greece, 
from the foundation of the kingdom of Sicyon, 
to the laſt remains of regal power in Athens ; 


sontaining the ſpace of 1579 years. 


SICYON. 


; This was the moſt ancient 
6 15 kingdom of Greece; whole be- 
ReforcOhra ginning is placed by Euſebius 
2089. 1313 years before the firſt olym- 
piad, and its duration is believed 

to have been about 1000 years. Sqon was 
a town in Peloponneſus,4 near the /#hmus in 
the confines of Achaia, and is ſaid to be built 
within a little time after the univerſal de- 
| luge, “ 


Greece was divided by the Iſihbmus, a narrow neck of 
land between the two ſ-as ; the largeſt part being without 
the ο us to the north, and the leſſer within it to the 
fouth ; which being ſurrouded every where by the ſea, 
except the Ibmus, made it a peninſula, and from Pele ps, 
who reigned there, was called Peloporneſus. Stanpan, I. 8, 


ol 
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luge,* and may be conſidered as one of the 
moſt ancient cities of the world. It boaſts a 
ſucceſſion of 25 kings, whoſe ſeveral reigns 
make up an epoch of 962 years. There is 
little to be found in hiſtory worth notice con- 
cerning theſe monarchs, except that the moſt 
remarkable in the liſt are, Mgialus the 
founder; Apis the fourth king, from whom 
the country was called ia: Agirus the ſixth 
king, the ſuppoſed founder of the ancient city 
of Zgira, ſituate on a high and almoſt inac- 
ceſſible hill, once the capital of Achara : 
Marathon the thirteenth king, of whom the 
famous fields of Marathon had probably their 
name: Epopeus the ſeventeenth king, who 
Built a grand temple to Minerva, and adorned 
it with his own trophies : and Scy2z the nine- 
teenth king, from whom the whole country and 
Peninſula took the name of Siqonia. After 
the death of Zeuxippus, the laſt king in the liſt, 
this country is ſaid to have been governed by 
the prieſts of Apollo Carneus; after which 
hierarchy, of 32 years, it was ſeized by the 
Heraclide; or, according to Pauſanias, the 
kingdom was incorporated with the Dore, 
and became ſubje@ to that of A gos, the 
next ancient kingdom to that of S:. 

: ARGOS. 


r See our vol. I. p. $2.—-35. 


$ Stenyan, 1. Pe I7s Havel, Ds 77. 
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ARGoOs. 


This was a kingdom of Pelo- 
Year of the ponneſus, which began in the 
world 2145. time of Abraham, 1080 years 
Before Chriſt 1 . Th 
1856. . before the firſt olympiad. e 
firit king of it was Hachus, 
whoſe ſucceſſors were Phoronens, Apis, and 
Argos from whom the country took its name. 
After ſeveral others, Gel2nor was king, who 
was dethroned, and expelled his kingdom, 
by Danaus the Fr yptian. The ſucceſ- 
ſors of this laſt were firſt Lynceus, the 
ſon of his brother Fg yptus, who, alone, 


2530. 
1473. 


of fifty brothers, eſcaped the cruelty of the 


Danaides. 

A conteſt happened between the two ſons 
of Belus, Eg yptus and Danaus ; the former of 
which was king of Feypr, and gave his name 
to the country.® He would have matched his 
fifty ſons to the ſame number of daughters 
of his brother Danaus; which being contrary 
to the advice of the oracle, he retuſed, and 
ſet ſail with them firſt to Nos, and thence 
to Argos, The ſhip was called Pentecontoris; 
and 1s noted as the firſt of any bulk that came 
into Greece. At Argos he contended with Ge- 
laror for the kingdom; and as he was makin 
out his pretenſions to the people, a wolf hap- 
pened to Kill an ox grazing by the walls; 


which 


t See our vol. II. p. 4. 
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which accident was interpreted by the people 
in favor of Danaus, whom, as a ſtranger, they 
took to ſignify the wolf, and thereupon ad- 
judged the kingdom to the Ep ,j,VA But 
Eg yptus, ſtill jealous of the increaſe of his 
brother's power, by contracting new aili- 
ances, upon the marriages of his daughters, 
ſent his fifty ſons down to Ages to force him 
ro comply with his former demand. The 
young men gained the conſent of their uncle: 
but he had ſecretly provided his daughters 
with daggers, and inſtructions to murder 
their huſbands the firſt night. This act of 
the Danuaides was looked upon as one of the 
moſt batbarous exploits of antiquity : for the 
only one who eſcaped out of this general maſ- 
ſacre, was Lynceus the huſband of Hypermne/- 
tra, who was therefore accuſed by her father, 
and brought to judgment, but acquitted." 
Lynceus was ſucceded by Aas, Proetus, and 
Acriſius. Danae was the daughter of this lait, 
who kept her under confinement ; becauſe the 
oracle foretold that ſhe ſhould have a fon that 
would procure his death: but it is ſeigned that 
Jupiter came to her in a ſhower of gold; or 
rather her uncle Proteus bribed her keepers, 
and left her with child of Perſeus. It is ob- 
ſerved of moſt of the famous men of antiquity, 
that they were begotten by adultery and in- 
ceſt. If their mothers were of a noble deſeent, 


the 


0 Stanyan, I. 25. Horvel, p. 796 
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the theft was fathered upon ſome of the gods; 
and the people were eaſily ſatisfied in the be- 
lief of it. Thus Perſeus was of the number of 
thoſe who caſt the reproach of their birth upon 
Jupiter. The boy with his mother was ſaid 
to be thrown into the ſea; but was miracu- 
louſly conveyed to the iſland of Seriphus; and, 
like the heroes of thoſe times, ſignalized his 
youth by deſtroying of monſters, particularly 
the Gorgon Meduſa, whoſe head he wore as a 
trophy in the middle of his ſhield. It is 
thought this Meduſa was a beautiful queen in 
Africa; and that ſhe was conquered by Per- 
ſeus, who married Andromeda, after he had de- 
livered her from a ſea- monſter; or rather reſ- 
cued her from one Phenix, who was ſailin 
away with her in a ſhip called The Laie. 
After this, Perſeus returned to Argos to ſee his 
grandfather: but 47/5, in hopes to defeat 
the oracle, retired into The/aly; where Perſeus 
killed him by an accidental blow with a 
quoit. Perſeus, after commuring this involun- 
tary murder, withdrew to Mycenæ, and there 
fixed the ſeat of his kingdom,” 

| Perſeus 


w Stanyan, p. 31. Rollin, v. III. p. 11. Hoewel, p. 8 1. 
Homer deſeribes the ſea-conſt of Argos, with the pro- 
ducts of that part of the country, as follows: 


Cardanyle with ample turrets crovwn'd, 
And ſacred Pedaſus for vines renown d; 
Epeia fair, the paſtures Ira yields, . 
And rich Auleia with her flow'ry fields: 
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MycExx. 


Perſeus then tranſlated the ſeat of the king- 
dom from Argos to Mycenæ, and. left ſeveral 
ſons behind him; particularly Alcæus, the fa- 
ther of Amphitryon; Sthenelus, of Euryſtheus ; 
and Electryon, of Alcmena, Amphitryzon mar- 
ried Alcmena, upon whom Jupiter begat Her- 
cules, We can only conclude in general, that 
Perſeus altered the ſucceſſion, without puttin 
a final period to the kingdom of Argos; for 
we find ſeveral kings mentioned from this time 
down to Tydeus the father of Diomedes. 

Euryftheus and Hercules came into 
the world the ſame day : but as the 
birth of the former, & the management of 
Juno, was antecedent to that of the latter, 
Hercules was forced to be {ſubject to him; and, 
by his order, was obliged to undertake the 
twelve labors, ſo celebrated in fable. Almoſt 
every age and country had its Hercules, it be- 
ing a common cuſtom to call the moſt ancient 
kings by the name of Saturn, their ſons by 
that of Jupiter, and the moit valiant and ac- 
tive of their grandſons by this of Hercules. 
Some reckon up three, others four, Cicero fix, 


and 


Hercules, 


The whole extent to Py/:s" ſandy plain, 

Along the verdant margin of the main: 

There heifers graze, and lab'ring oxen toil ; 
© Bold are the men, and gen*rous is the ſoil, 


Pope's tranſlation of the Iliad, b. IX. v. 197. 
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and Var forty- four of this nam: but the 
moſt rematkable are the ſix mentioned by 
Tully, as follows, The ff, begot by the an- 
cient Jupiler and Lyfite, who contended with 
Apollo for the tripod. The ſecond, the ſon of 
Nile and an Egyptian, was the inventor of the 
Phrygian characters. The third, was a native 
of Crete, and the ſon of the Celtic Jupiter: He 
was one of the Jdzi Dafiyli, or Curetes of 
mount . 'The fourth, was the ſon of the 
ſecond Jupiter and Afteria,. ſiſter to Latena: 
He was father of Carthago, and was worſhip- 
ped by the Tant. The þ/1h, was the Indian 
Belus. And the fixth, was this Hercules, the 
ſuppoſed ſon of Ampbitryon, but begot by the 


The 


* Cicer, de Natur, deor, lib. III. Died. I. IV. 

H:qwel, p, 33. F 

— When Alcmena's nine long months were run, 
And For'e expected his immortal ſon ; 

To gods and goddeſſes th* unruly joy 

He lewd, and vaunted of his matchleſs boy: 
Fran us, he ſaid, this day an infant ſprings, 
Fated to rule, and born a king of kings. 
Saturnia aſk'd an oath to vouch the truth, 

And fix dominion on the favour'd youth. 
The thund*rer, unſuſpicious of the fraud, 

, Pronounc'd thoſe ſolemn words that bind a god. 
The joyful goddeſs, from O/ympus* height, 
Swift to Achaian Argos bent her flight: 

Scarce ſev*n moons gone, lay Stbenelus his wife; 
She puſh'd her ling'ring inlant into life: 
: DR Her 
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The firſt labor impoſed upon g, 
Hercules was the killing of a 2 . _ 
in Nemea, a wood of Achaia ; whoſe hide was 

roof againſt any weapon; ſo that he was 
—— to ſeize him by the throat, and ſtrangle 
him; in memory of which he afterwards wore 
his ſkin about his ſhoulders. In the ſecond 
he killed the Hydra, a monſter with two 
heads, one of which was no ſooner cut off, 
than two ſprung up in its room. In the third 
he brought the Erymanthian Boar alive upon 
his ſhoulders : and in this expedition he over- 


* 


came the famous centaurs. In his fourth he 


* 


Vor. VI. D caught 


Her charms Almena's coming labors ſtay, 

And ſtop the babe, juſt iſſuing to the day, 

Then bids Saturninus bear his oath in mind; 

& A youth, ſaid ſhe, of Jche's immortal tc ind 

« 1s this day born: from Szherelus he ſprings, 

« And cla me thy promiſe to be king of kings.“ 
Grief ſeiz'd the thund'rer, by his oath engag'd; 
Stung to the ſoul, he ſorrow'd, and he ragꝑ'd. 
Full oft” the God his ſons hard toils bemcan'd, 


Hiad, l. XIx. v. 103. 
y Diadorus ſavs, this Hydra of Terra had a hundred 


necks riſing out of one body, and upon every neck a ſer- 
pentine head: that when one of theſe was cut off, two 
others grew up 1n its ſtead; and theretore this monſter 
was accounted invincible, Ayainſt this difficulty, Her- 
evles invented this ſtratagem. He commanded 7c/aus to 
ſear the part that was cut off with a fire-brand, that the 
blood might be ſtopped; by which means the monſter 
was killed; and Hercules d pped the points of his darts 
in its gall, that wherever they ſtruck the wound might 
þe incurable, Died. l. IV. p. 131. N 
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| caught a Hart with rom horns, and of pro- 
digious ſwiftneſs. In his fifth labor he was 

1 commanded to cleanſe the Stable of Augeus in 
1 one day; which he did by turning the river 
1 Alpheus into it. In the ſixth he chaced away 
| the miſchievous Birds of the lake Stymphalis, 
if who are feigned to have lived upon human 
1 fleſh. His ſeventh was to fetch a famous B 
from the iſle of Crete, with which Paſiphae, 
LY | the wife of Minos, is ſaid to have fallen in 
Ef | love. In this expedition, having helped Ju- 
ti piter to overcome the Jitannic giants, he re- 
1 conciled Prometheus to him, and looſed him 
from mount Caucaſus. The eighth was to 
fetch the Mares of Diomedes out of Thrace, 
which were faſtened with iron chains to brazen 
mangers, and were fed with the fleſh of ſtran- 
gers who paſſed by that way. Hercules firſt 
threw their inhuman maſter to be devoured by 
4 them, and then brought the mares to Eury/- 
theus, who dedicated them to Juno; and their 
; breed is ſaid to have continued till Alexander's 
ET | time. Betwixt this and his next taſk, he is 
| ſuppoſed to have gone upon the Argonantic ex- 
14 | | edition. In the ninth he fetched away the 
| | Girdle of Hippolita, the queen of the Zmazons, 
Ef And in the tenth be brought the Oxen of Geryon 
out of Iberia, or Spain; in the furtheſt parts of 
which he erected his two pillars, as the vanoſt | 
TS limits of the ther known world. It is ſaid, 
he atchieved theſe tn labors, in a litde above 
eight years: and in tis cxp2dition, he is like- 
wiie 
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wiſe affirmed to have killed Antæus, a giant of 
a monſtrous fize, who when weary with wreſt- 
ling or labor, was immediately refreſhed by 
touching the earth. P/izy makes him the 
founder of Tangier, who was overcome by 
Hercules in wreſtling, and ſlain. Hercules alſo 
killed the tyrant Brin in his way through 
Egypt. His two laſt taſks were fetching Cer- 
berus out of hell; and the Heſperian golden ap- 
fles kept by a dragon; which laſt is interpreted 
to have been a fine herd of cattle, kept by 
ſome ſtout men, and brought out of Mica to 
the king. His other exploits will be occa- 
ſionally mentioned in their proper place: but 
his labors ſeem for the moſt part fabulous; 
and ſome of them were probably taken from 
the hiſtory of Sampſin, and other [ebreww wor- 
thies. Diodorus Siculus treats more particularly 
of the acts of Hercules, and ſays they far ex- 
ceed all that have ever been recorded, or were 
ever done in the world : therefore, he thought 
it was a moſt difficult taſk to give ſuch an ac- 
count of what this hero pertormed as might 
be agreeable to the worth and dignity of his 
actions, for which he attained to a ſtate of 
immortality.z 

When Hercules had ſerved Euriſtheus twelve 
years, he went to Thebes, and gave his wife 
Megara, who he had put away, to Iolaus, the 
ſon of his brother Jphicles. He had then no 


D 2 legiti- 


2 Diad. 1, IV. c. i. p. 130-148, Fowel, p. 84. 
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legitimate iſſue, and married D-jareira, daugh z 
ter to Oeneus king of the Calydonians, for whon! 
he brought the river A:helors into anothsr 
channel, and thereby rendered the country 
more fertile ; whence the fable aroſe, that he 
fovoht with Achelous, turned into a bull, aud 
cutting off one of his horns, gave it to the 
Etelians ; which was called the horn of Anal- 
thea, wherein was plenty of all fruits. Be- 
fore this he had won Ile, the daughter of 
Eurytus, prince of Oechalia, by ſhooting z 
which exerciſe her father had propoſed to 
all comers, againſt himſelf and his ſon. 
Yet he was denied her, whereupon, to be re- 
venged on Eurytus, he drove away his 


horſes, and killed his ſon Tphitus : on which 


account he was ſtruck with a diſeaſe, and 
had anſwer from the oracle at Delphos, that 
if he wouid be freed from it, he muſt be 
fold, and the price given to the children of 
Tphitus, He then paſſed over into Aa. 
willingly permitted one of his friends to fel] 
him, and was bought by Omphale, queen ot 
the Meontaus, to whom her huſband T7 molus 
had leſt the kingdom. Being frecd from his 
diſeaſe, he did his miſtreſs tuch great ſervices, 
that ſhe gave him his liberty, and took him 
to her. bed. Of her he begat Lamus, having 
already a ſon by his fellow ſlave, named 
Cleolaus. He ſerved her three years; then 
returned into Peloponneſus, and went againſt 
Lacmedon king of Iiiam, as ſome rank the 
ſeries 
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ſeries of his actions. Some years. after, ha- 
ving ſubdued ſeveral perſons and cities in 
Greece, he joined the Arcadions and others to 
him, and went with an army againſt Eurytus, 
whom he flew, with his three ſons, and 
taking away ole, came to Cenæum, a pro- 
montory of Eubæa. Here he began to ſa- 
crifice, and ſent Lychas his ſervant to Trachines 
for his ſhirt and coat, wherein he was uſed 
to perform that religious ceremony. Dejanci- 
ra learnt from Lychas how ole was taken, 
and fearing to be robbed by her of the af- 
fection of Hercules, ſhe anointed his ſhirt 
with a poiſon 18 her by Neſſus the Cen- 
taur, who would have raviſhed her, and for 
that was killed by Hercules; but, as he was 
dying, perſuaded her that it was an ointment 
efficacious to procure love. As ſoon as the 
ſhirt touched his body, the venom ſeized on 
it, and ſo grievouſly tormented him, that he 
diſmiſſed his army, and returned to Trachinet, 
from whence he ſent to enquire of Apollo 
about a remedy, It was anſwered, he ſhould 
be carried up to the montain Oeta, where a 
great pile of wood mult be reared, and Jupiter 
would take care for the reſt. This done, and 
all hope of recovery pait, Hercules caft himſelf 
upon the pile in his warlike habit, and de- 
fired his friends to {et it on fire. That office 
was performed by Philoctetes, to whom Hercules 
gave his bow and arrows for a reward. 
The pile being alſo kindled with lightening, 

D 2 was 


aſhes. 


predicted by 


2 Hobel, p. 86. 
repreſents the deſcent of Ulyſſes into Hel, lie makes him 
lay | 
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was ſoon reduced together with the body to 
A perſuaſion aroſe that he paſſed 
trom among mortals to the gods, as had been 
He commanded 
mat his fon Hyllus ſhould marry /ole, when 
he came of age; and Dejaneira hanged her- 
felf for the loſs of her huſband. Thus pe- 
riſhed Alcau, ſitnamed Herculus, the ſon of 
Ampbytrion and Alcmena, at the age of 52 
years ; having, as it is thought, burnt himſelf 


in a fit of phrenzy, in the time of Tholah judge 
of 1 K. ael 


the Oracle. 


Stanyan, I. p. 37. 


et Now I the ſtrength of Herculet behold; 


A tou ring ſpectre of gigantic mold, 
A ſhadowy form! ior high in heav'n's abodes 


Himſelf refides, a god among the Gods; 
There in the bright aſſemblies of the ſk es, 


The nectar quafts, and lebe crowns his joys, 
Gloomy as night he fands, in act to throw 
Tu' aerial arrow from the twanging bow. 
Around his breaſt a wondrous zone is rowi'd, 
Where woc dlaqd monſters grin in fretted gold ; 


There ſullen Nins ſtemly ſtem to roar, 


The bear to grow, to foam the tuſky boar; 
There war, and havec, and deſtruction ſtood, 
Aud vengeiul murther red with human blood. 


Odyſſey, b. | 6 74.3 56. 


J. 


When Home- 


This is Homer's evilence of the partition of the human 


con. poſition into theſe parts, The . is buried in the 


Earth ; 
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Jaſon, a young prince of Een of 
Tolcas in 7 ke//aly, the ſon of the Argonauts. 

Ahn, and fourth in deicent 
from Molus, Was the principal perſon in this 
expedition, He was put upon it by his un- 
cle Pelias, who had r + the kingdom m; 
and above fifty perſons, who were the flower 
of Greece, embarked in this enterprige, which 
was to fetch back the Co/der Fleece, as the fa- 
ble calls it, from .Ztes king of C in Alia; 
or in plainer terms to PIangel him of ſome 
vaſt treaſure, Which they had heard was in 
his poſſeſſion. The chief of theſe adren- 
turers, beſides 7% and Hercules, were Or- 
ybeus, Who alſo wrote an account of it; Oileus, 
tather of the younger Han; Trlamm, father 
of the other Hax; with his brother Peleus, 
father of Alis, both the fons of Macus; 
Cajlor aud Pullux, ſons of Tyadarais, king of 
Sparta; and Arps who built the ſhip, which 
from him was called Ego, and his compani- 
ons Argon They fer ſail from a bay in 
The;/oly, and having touched at Lemos, and 
other 


earth; the image deſ. cendsinto the reg! ions of the departed ; 
and rhe ul, or the divine part of min, is rece. ved into 
Feaven:s thus the e boy of Hercules was conſumed in the 
tla mes, his 1maye is in Tell, and his ſoul in Heaven, 
There is a beautiful moral couched in tie fable of his 
being married to Hebe, or Touth, after deatli; to imply, 
that a perpetual y youth, ora reputation which never grows 
od, is the reward cf thote herces, who like A em 
ploy their evurage ſer the good of mankind,” 
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other places, met with ſeveral fahulous en- 
counters in their paſſage and return, too ma- 
ny, and too incredible to enumerate here. 
Such were the Symplegader, the Sirens, the 
Harpies, Scylia and Charybdis, which were diſ- 
gun by Orpheus under poetical morals, and 
eem to have been copied afterwards by Ho- 
mer in his travels of UM. When they ar- 
rived at Co/chos, they got the treaſure, by the 
aſhſtance of Medea the king's daughter, who 
fell in love with Jaſen; and he took her with 
him to Gecece, by way of reprizal, as they 
gave out, for Jo, who was formerly ſtole 
from Argen. Meda was married to 7ofon ; 
and afterwards, upon his abandoning her, to 
LEgeus king of Athens; where her ſkill in 
magic and witchcraft, and her many tragical 
adventures, have furniſhed ſufficient matter 
for the ſtage. 
The Thehan This war 1s the firſt of any 
War. conſequence that happened in 
Greece, being about 30 years be- 
fore that of Trey, and is looked upon but as 
bt prelude to it. Cadmus erected 
ola 2c the kingdom of Thebes; and Laiut 
549. | 
FetoreChriſt was his great grandſon, who mar- 
1455. ried Jocaſta, the daughter of Me- 
næceus, and had by her a ſon, by 
whom the oracle told him he ſhould be kill- 
ed. This accordingly happened; for he 
was 


* Herodotus, I. I. p. 2. Diodarus, I. IV. c. iii. p. 148. 
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Was lain by his ſon Oeditus, without know- 
ing each other, Oedipus then married J- 
caſta, and obtained the kingdom ; but itil! 
in a profound ignorance of what he had 
done. At lait the whole myſtery was dil; 
cloſcd; t that he had killed his father, and 
marricd his mot her; whercupon ſhe hanged 
herſelf, and he tore ont his eyes with diftrac- 
ticn, and died 1 in exile, . His two ſons Eteos 
cles and Puynices diſpnted the ſucgeſſion; and 
agreed to govern by turns: but FEicocles refus 
ſed to reign, and Pely- ices applied ſor afh tance 
to Sar aſſ us king of Argos; whoſe daughter he 
had marricd ; and that prince eſpouled the 
quarrels which occaſioned the 7 hebarn wat; 
Seven famous captains undertook an expedi- 
tion an inſt Teles; Adraſius, Pelynices, anc 
Tydeus, the Ficlian, the father of Diomedess. 
whoſe mother wes Argia, the daughter of 
Adraſius: theſe were more immediately con- 
cerned, and were joined by Amphiarans, Cas 
Parens, Hit; batten, all Argives ; and Parte- 
nobaus the Arcadianz fon of Aeltager and Ata- 
lunta. The chief command was aligned to 
Ampitaraus ; but Capanits was killed in ſcal- 
ing the walls, and the ret withdrew : upen 
Which the two brothers agreed to decide the 
quarrel by combat, and fought ſo obſtinate- 
ty that they were both mortally wounded. 
A general engagement was then renewed; 

wherein the Argives were entirely defeated; 
Wick the loſs of all their chiefs, except 45 
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araſtur, who ſaved himſelf by flight. Ten 


years afterwards the war was revived by the 
Epigont,® or ſons of the ſeven captains; who 
being grown up, reſolved to revenge the 
deaths of their fathers, and joined in ano- 
Year of the ther expedition againſt Thebes. 
werld 2788. Alcmezon, the fon of Amphiaraus, 

was elected general, who deſeat- 
ed the Thebans, killed their king, and took 
the city, which was afterwards governed by 
T herſander .© 


But to return to the hiſtory of Mycenæ. 


Euryſtheus continued his reſentment aſter the 
death of Hercules, drove his children out of 
Pelopenncſus, and perſecuted them even in 
Attica but after ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, 
the Hraclidæ at laſt recovered their footing 
in thoſe parts. When Ezryhers undertook 
his expedition into Altica, he committed the 
overnment of Mycenæ to his uncle Arrens, 
the ſon of Pelaps; who kept poſſeſſion of it for 
himſelf on his nephew's death. Hence the 
Pelopidæ got the aſcendent over the Perſeides, 
and became in effect maſters of Peloporne/us. 
Atreus 15 thought to have reigned jointly with 
his brother Thye/es : but the latter being ta- 
ken 


b Theſe were Egialcus the fon of Adraſtus, Diomedes 
of Tydeus, Promachus of Parthenepœus, Stbenelus of Capa- 
reus, Therſander of Polynices, £nripylus of Hippomedan, 
and Alcmam of Ampharauss Sir Walter Raleigh's Hiſt, 
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ken in adultery with his wife Acrope, was ba- 
niſned; and when he was afterwards recall- 
ed, Atreus killed his children, and ſerved 
them up to him at his table; whence aroſe 
the proverb of Thyefes's Supper. There is 
alſo another brother mentioned by the name 
of Pliſthenes, father of Agamemnon aud Mene- 
laus; who are therefore to be accounted only 
the adopted ſons of Atreus, to whole care 
they were committed. However, it is cer- 
tain that Agamemnucn ſucceeded as next heir 
of the Pelapidæ. As he was a prince of pru- 
I dence and courage, he obtained the ſove- 
A reignty not only of Mycenæ and Arges, but of 
all as far as Sion and Corinth, and the coun- 

: try afterwards called Achaia. It was no ſmall 
, addition to his titles to be choſen general of 
. the expedition againſt Troy ; which happen- 
ing at this time muſt be more than barely 

- mentioned, ſince it was an enterprize where- 


, in almoſt all the parts of Greece were equally 
: concerned., 

| Troy, Ilicn, or [-um, a city of 

ſs * : 


| great fame, and made 1mmortal, Toe Trojan 
an „ pt V : war, 
3 by the inimitable poems of Ho- 
mnmuer and Virgil, was either built or enlarged, 


5 by Tres king of that country, who called it 

Trey from his own name, and Ilium from that 
= of his fon //us. It was feated on a riſing 
* ground near mount {za, in Phrygia, about 
lon, five miles from the ſhore. The inhabitants 
lift, 


of Leer Phrygia, or Trojans, were a very 


an 
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ancient people; but there is a great diſt 
agreement among authors as to their origi- 
nal. Some make them Samothracians by de- 
ſcent, others Greets; and tell us, that Tu- 
cer, according to them the firſt king of Trey, 
was an Athenian by birth, and lord of a vil- 
lage named Axonus. Some derive them 
from the ifland of Crete; and others from 

the Arcadians. Virgil embraced the opinion 
that the Trojans came originally from Hach, 
though Jeftitute of all probability: and 
Bochart thinks that Leer Phrygia was planted 
by Aſbtenax, the eldeſt ſon of Gemer, who 
peopled that tract of country, which from 
the Afgcan fea extends along the coaſt of the 
Helle/port and the Propontis to the Pontus Eux- 
nus, or Axenus, 2s it Was firſt called by the 
Greeks, which he ſuppoſes to be a corruption 
for the ſea of Aſtenax. But, whoever was 
the progenitor of the firſt inhabitants of this 
Country, it is certain, that in proceſs of 
time, their blood was mixed with that of 
foreighnars, ſuch as the My/fans, Semothro- 
cans, Greeks, and Cretans, w ho ſettled amon 

them, and were reckoned of the ſame de- 
ſcent with tne ancient proprietors, Their 
goverament was monarchical «nd heredi- 
tary; for, from Hard. 4anns tO Priam, the fa- 
ther Was conſtantly ſucceeded by the ſon, 
or the elder brother by the younger. Stralo 
enumerates no fewer than nine ſmall king- 
goms or principalities ſubject to Troy, be- 
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Aides the iſland of Ls; and we find the king- 
dom of Priam divided into eight dynaſties. 
This is what drew out the Tran war to ſuch 
a length; for all theſe countries were to be 
ſubdued, before Troy could be inveſted." 

The Trojans were a brave and warlike peo- 
ple ; which they evidently proved by oppoſing 
the combined forces of all Greece for nine 
years. They ſeem to have entertained a fond 
veneration for their deities, and a great reſpe& 
for their princes. They are celebrated by the 
ancients as one of the moſt polite and crvihized 
nations of thoſe days; and in the reigns of 
their later kings they aroſe to a very conſide- 
rable pitch of iplendor and magniſicence, thoſe 
great encouragers of arts and induſtry. Their 
language was in all likelihood the ſame that 
was ſpoken by the inhabitants of greater Phry- 
£/a; and perhaps in all that tract, which was 
afterwards known by the name of Aſia proper, 
the ſeveral nations ſpoke the {ame language, 
with ſome variation of dialect. Their country 
was ſtocked with many uſeful commodities, 
and mult have abounded in all things neceſſa- 
r for life; ſince it could ſupport, for many 
years together, two very numerous armies. 
Their ſettlements in 7hrace, P:/:ponneſus, Si- 
cily, Ttaly, Egypt, and Africa, prove tha: they 
applied themſelves early to trade and naviga- 


Vol. VI. E tion, 


d Ancient Lulu. Hi. v. IV. p. 465. 471. Streba, 
I. XIII. p. 408. Sir Walter Rulcigb, p. 332. 
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tion, which were the ſources of the riches, 
ſplendor, and power, wherein they far excelled 
all the neighbouring ſtates. 

Dardanus the ſon of Atlas, who reigned in 
Arcadia, led a colony into Phrygia, where he 
married Batea, the daughter of Teucer, the 
king of that country, whom he ſucceeded in 
his kingdom, changed the name of his ſub- 
jects from Teucri to Dardani, and 
built a new city. His ſon and 
ſucceſſor was Erichthonius, who 
on Calirrboe, the daughter of Scamander, be- 
gat 7ros, from whom the country was named. 
{res had three ſons, Ilus, AJarachus, and Ga- 
aymedes, lus ſucceeded him: from Aſuracus 
deſcended Areas: but Garnymedes, tor his 
beauty, was ſtolen by Tantalus king of Phry- 
gia, and father of Pelops, whence aroſe a war, 
in which many lives were loft, and Tantalus, 
though the ſon of Jupiter by Plota, was drove 
out of Paphlaconia : aſter which, Pelops made 
an unſucceſeſul expedition againſt Ius, who 


Year of the 
world 2530, 


was ſucceeded by Laomedon: but this prince 


was cxpelled his kingdom, for ſceking to de- 
fraud Hercales of his reward for killing the 
whale, which was to have devoured his daugh- 
ter He/ione ; and Priamus, his fon, for his love 
to juſtice, was placcd in his throne.*® His 
cal name was Podarces; but he received the 
ſurname of Priam becauſe he was ranſomed 
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from captivity ; for Priam is derived from a 
Greek verb, which fignifies to redeem. 

Priam had a large extent of dominion, 
reaching from Ternedos to the Upper Phryygia, 
and containing nine provinces, with a propor- 
tionable number of towns. He rebuilt the 
city and the walls, and made it more defenſi- 
ble with forts and baſtions, which from thence 
took the name of Pergama: but Ilium was its 
conſtant Grecian name, as 7rya was the La- 
tin. f 

The Trajan dynaſties, or provinces, were 
thus divided: 1. Troas, under Heer; whoſe 
capital was Ilion. 2. Dardania, under /Eneas ; 
the capital Dardanus. 3. Zeleia, at the foot 
of Ida, by the Aſepus; under Pandarus. 2. 
Adreſtia, Apæſus, Pihhea, and mount Teree ; 
under Aaraſtus and Amphins. 5. Seftos, Aby- 
dos, Ariſve, Percote, and Practius, under Afius. 
Theſe places lay between Troy and the Propon- 
ti. The other three dynalties were under 
Mynes, Eelion, and Alteus: the capital of the 
firſt was Lyrne//zs ; of the ſecond T7 hebe of Cili- 
cia; and of the third Pedaſus in Lelegia.s ' 

Priam had a court full of pomp and ſplen- 
dor: he maintained a numerous army in con- 
ſtant pay; reduced moſt of the neighboring 
ſtates ; and was rather conſidered as ſovereign 
of Alia Minor, than king of Treks. His firſt 

E 2 wife 


f Stanyan, I. p. 44. E Pope's Tables is bis Iliad, 
v. I. p. 155. 
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wife was Arisba, the daughter of Meeps, 
by whom he had a ſon named Efacus but by 
his ſecond wife Hecuba, daughter to Heu 
king of Thrace, he had Hector, Paris, Dei- 
phobus, Helenus, Troilus, and Poliderus ; and 
daughters Creuſa, Laodice, Polyxena, and Ca/- 
ſandra. Beſides theſe, he had many children 
by concubines, to the number of fiſty in all. 
Before Hecuba was brought to bed of Paris, 
ſhe dreamed that ſhe was delivered of a fire- 
brand, which ſhould conſume the whole city 
to aſhes: upon which Priam cauſed the child 
to be expoſed on mount Ida; but, by the pro- 
curement of his mother, he was educated 
among the ſhepherds, from whom he obtained 
the name of Al/cxander, becauſe he aſſiſted 
againſt the robbers, and ſhewed great bra- 
very. b 

The name of Priam will be ever memora- 
ble in hiſtory for the war that happened in his 
reign between the Greets and Trojans; a war 
famous to this day for the many princes of 
great prowels and renown that were concern- 
ed in it, the battles that were fought, the 
length of the ſiege, the deſtruction of that 
great city, and the endleſs colonies that were 
planted in many parts of the world by the 
conquered, as well as the conquerors. As to 
the cauſe of this fatal and deſtructive war, it is 


generally agreed, that the rape of Helen firſt 
kindled 


b Howwel, p. 84. Stanyan, p. 44» 
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kindled it: but whatever encouraged Paris to 
ſuch an attempt, and induced Priam to ſtand 
by him at the expence of ſo much blood and 
treaſure, ancient writers have not determined. 
Herodotus, upon the authority of the Per/ian 
writers, gives an unnatural and far-fetched 
account of this rape, when he ſays that the 
Phenicians having raviſhed o, the Greeks made 
repriſals by carrying off Europa and Medea, 
and Paris retaliated on them by carrying off 
Helen. It is certain, Paris came to Sparta, 
and viſited Menelaus the king, from whom he 
ſtole his wife Helen, whom he firſt took to S7- 
An in Phenicia, where he married her, and 
from thence carried her to Troy; at which 
City they were ſcarce arrived, before all Greece 
was alarmed, as if the whole country had been 
over-run. Agamemnon was much concerned for 
the loſs of his brother; and, as he was poſſeſt of 
almoſt all Peloponneſus, he eaſily perſuaded other 
princes to engage in the quarrel, by his au- 
thority, He firſt aſſembled them at Z9ium, 
a City of Achaia, to conſult about the manage. 
ment of the war, where he was elected ge- 
neral : they afterwards met at Aulis, a ſea- 
port of B-zotia, with their ſhips, , M. 2812 
and there ſwore never to return ON 
to Greece, till they had ruined Troy.* 
Upon the whole, it is moſt natural to think, 
that Paris, in raviſhing Helen, never thought 
| E 3 of 


i Herod, Clio. p. 2, k Hoꝛvel, p. 88. 
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of Europa, Medea, or Heſione: but falling in 
love with her, as ſhe was the molt beautiful 
woman in Greece, was incited to commit what 
was commonly done in thoſe days. Thus 
Helen herſelf had been ſtolen before by The/je- 
ur; and ſuch practices of ſtealing women were 
To common, as Thucydides informs us, that 
none durſt venture to live near the ſca-coalt. 


As Helen' was a beautiful woman, her father 
Tyn- 


I Madam Dacier is of opinion there was never greater 
panegyric on beauty, than what Homer has found the art 
to give it, when he repreſents an aſſembly of vencrable 
old Trajan countellors, who had ſuftered all the calamiti«: 
of a tedious war, and were conſulting upon the methods 1 
to put a concluſion to it; but on ſeeing Helen, the only | 
cauſe of it approaching towards them, are track wit! f 
admiration, and cry out, | 

cc No wonder, ſuch celeſtial charms 

For nine Jong vears have ſet the world in arms: 

What winning graces! what majeſtic mein! 

She moves a goddeſs, and ſhe looks a Queen !'* | 

Hiad. v. III. v. 205. 

There is ſomething very gallant upon the beauty ot 

Helen in one of Lutian's dialogues, Merctiry ſhews Mei- 
pus the ſculls of ſeveral fine women; and when-the phi- 
loſpher is moralizing upon that of Helen: © was it for 
this a thouſand ſhips ſailed from Greece, ſo many brave 
men died, and ſo many cites were deſtroyed ?'' Mercury | 
anſwers, © my friend, tis true: but what you ſee is only ? 
her ſkull; you would have been of their opinion, and ' 
have Cone the very. ſame thing, had you ſeen her Face, | 


bright Helen grac'd the room; | 
So moves, adorn'd with each attractive grace, 
The. ſil ver · ſnafted goddeſs of the Chace!“ 

Ody/fc y, b. IV. V. 158 9 
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Tyndarens, after recovering her from Theſeus, 
to prevent a ſecond rape, obliged all her ſui- 
tors, who were moſt of the princes of Greece, 
to bird themſelves by a ſolemn oath to reſcue 
her, in caſe ſhe ſhould be taken from her 
huſband. He then gave his daughter free 
choice of a huſband, and ſhe preferred Mene- 
/aus to all the reſt." According to this ac- 
count, the oath, which ſo many princes had 
taken to Tyndareus, was what drew them toge- 
ther, and armed them againft the raviſher ard 
his abettors. 

Others ſay, that when Jes drove T antalus 
into Greece, he laid the foundation of the 
Pelopidæ; which became the grounds of an 
hereditary quarrel between the families of 
Priam and Agamemnin; and was probably the 
chief, though not the common reputed caule 
of the Trajan war. Paris was great grand- 
{on to 1/as; and Menelauvs was great grandſon 
to Tantalus: but Paris was very beautiful as 
well as Helen, who fled with him volunta- 
rily, and not by compulſion. a Paris had 

firſt 


* Thueyd, I, 1. 


Ihe beauteous Paris came; 
In forma God! 
Iiad b. III. v. 26; 


When Paris addreſſes Helen after his return from en- 


paging Menelaus, he ſays 


Not 


— - 
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firſt the enjoyment of her in Cranae, where he 
built a temple ot Yerus Migonitis, the mingler 
or coupler, in graticude for his happinefs.s 


The beſt and molt rational account we have 
of this great war, is that which we collect 


% 


from Homer, whoſe inimitable performance 
ought not to be regarded as a mere fiction, 
or the rclult of 2 poetical imagination; but as 
a rich fund of tne moſt ancient hiſtory of 
Greece: ſo that if we had no other monuments 
of antiquity to convince us of the Tn war, 
and the taking of that city by the Greets, yet 
we could not queſtion the truth of the fact. 
But moſt of the hiftorical events related by 
Homer, are atteſted and confirmed by the 
moſt credible hiſtorians, and by all the monu- 
ments of antiquity, namely, by the Arundelian 
marbles. We ſhould therefore carefully dil- 
tinguiſh in Homer's works what is really hiſ- 
torical from what is only fictitious. He de- 
ſcribes the ſtate of Greece at that time, and 
informs us, that it was divided into many go- 
vernments ; that Agamemnon was the moſt 
powerful prince of Greece, and was appointed 

to 


& Not thus I lov'd thee, when from Sparta's ſhore 
My forc'd, my <v/{ling heav'nly prize I bore 
When firſt entranc'd in Cranae's ile I lay, 


Mix'd with thy ſoul, and all difloly'd away !** 
Jliad, b. III. v. 557. 


0 Pauſanias, Laconicis, See our vol, II. p. 193. 
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to command in chief: he enumerates and 
names the ſeveral nations and princes that 
allied with the Trejaus; and gives us an in— 
ſight into the art of war practiſed in that age: 
he diſcloſes the laws and religion of the 
Greeks ; gives us the character of their leaders; 
and deſcribes the fituation of their countries 
and cities: all which are purely hiſtorical, 
Therefore Homer's poems may deſervedly be 
conſidered as the moſt ancient hiſtory of the 
Greeks, whoſe carly ages are buried in oblivi- 
on, for want of ſuch a writer to tranſmit their 
actions to poſterity p 

Josephus rightly ſaid, the Greeks had no au- 
thor older than Homer, whoſe works have any 
real ſolid merit. The antiquity of Homer 1s 
fixed; yet ancient authors very much differ 
concerning the exact time when he lived. 
Crates makes it precede the return of the Hera- 
clidæ, and 80 years after the Trejan war: 
Pratofihezes makes it ico; and Afollodorus 250 
years after the taking of Try. Others will 
have Homer to have lived a little before the 
olympiads of Iphicus, 407 years after the re- 
duction of Troy; and ſome affirm that he 
was cortemporary with 4rchilochis, who ftou- 
riſhed about the XXII. olympiad, in the time 
of Gyges of Lydia, 509 years after the Trejan 
war. Theſe are the ſentiments of the anci- 
ents, recited by T atian in his Oratio ad Gratwoy 


Cle. 


Þ Du Pin, I. p. 207, 
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Clement of Alexandria, in his Stromata; Aulus 


Gellius, Velleius, and Pliny : but the diſpute is 
decided by the Arundelian marble, which 
ſhews that it was 643 years from Homer's time; 
in the reign of Diognetus of Athens, that is in 
the 676th year of the Attic epocha, the 3807th 
of the Julian period; 302 years aſter the de- 
ſtruction of Troy, 23 years before the re- eſtab- 
Iiſhment of the olympiads, and near 1000 be- 
fore the Chriſtian æra. a 
Horace draws the picture of Homer in a ve-, 

ry advantageous manner, in his epiſtle wo 
Lollius; as follows: 


« While you, my Lollius, on ſme choſen theme, 
With youthful eloquence at Rome declaim, 
read the Grecian poet er again, 
Whoſe works the beautiful and baſe. contain ; 
Of wice and virtue more inſtructiue rules, 
Than all the ſober ſages of the ſchools. 

The awell-wvronght fable, that ſublimely ſhixvs 
The loves of Paris, and the lengthen'd <woes 
Of Greece in arms, preſents, as on a flage, 
T he guilty tumult, and the focliſb rage 
Of kings and people, Hear Antenor's ſcheme ; 
& Cut off the cauſe of war ; reſtore the dame 

But 


q D Pin, I. 197. Conke's Diſcourſe on the Life of 
L. od, p. XVII. Pope's eſſay on he lite, Writings, ard 
learning of Homer, p. 4.—14—20., View of the Epic 
poem, prefixed to Pope's Odyſſey, v. I, 
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But Paris treats the council with diſdain, 
Nor will be forc'd in happineſs to reign. 
While hoary Neſtor, by experience wiſe, 
To reconcile the angry monarch tries. 
His injur'd love the ſon of Peleus fires ; 
And equal paſſion, equal rage inſpires 
The breaſts of both. When doating monarchs urge 
Unſound reſolves, their ſubjects feel the ſcourge, 
Trojans and Greeks, /editious, baſe, unjuſt, 
end alike in violence and luf}." 


And Felleius Paterculus, ſays, © at this time 
appeared Homer, that great genius which no 
example can parallel. The ſublimity of his 
works, and the beauty of his verſes, have 
given him a title to the name of a poet by a 
right of excellency: and what is yet more 
ſurprizing in him is, that as there was no 
Writer before him whom he could imitate, 
ſo none ſince could ever come up to him ” 
All the ancients are full of the like elogies: 
but it is ſofficient to obſerve, that Homer has 
been the ſubject of admiration in all ages. 

The Grecian forces had the fol- ©, Chfeg 

- C lers. 
lowing commanders. I. Aca- 
MEMNON was commander in Chief; and is 
therefore by Hamer called the king of Rings: his 
dominions contained the eaſt part of Peli on- 
Jus, divided into Ax IA and Mrcerz, in 

which 


r Epif..l. I. 2. Francis's tranſlation, v. IV. p. 22. 
s Du Pin, I. 208. 
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which were Argos, Tyrinthe; Aſinen, Hermion, 
Tragens; Lione, Epidaurus ; the ile of gina; 
Nſaceta; Mycene ; Corinth, Cleone, Ornia, 
Avethyria ; Sycion ; Hytereſia, Gonoefſa, Pellene, 
Ageum, and Halles. It cannot be unpleaſant 
to the reader to conſider the picture of Aga- 
men, drawn by fo maſterly a hand as that 
He is a maſter 
of policy and ſtratagem, and maintains a 
good underſtanding with his council; which 
was but neceſſary, conſidering how many 
different, independent nations and intereſts 
he had to manage. He ſeems fully conſci- 
ous of his own tuperior authority, and al- 
ways knows the time when to exert it. He 
is perſonally very valiant, but not without 
ſome mixture of fiercenefs: highly reſentful 
of the injuries done his family, even more 
than Menelaus himſelf, Warm both in his 
paſſions and affections, particularly in the 
love he bears his brother. In ſhort, he is 
both a good k'ng, and a great warrior. He 
conducted 100 thips, 
forces; beſides 80 ſhips, belonging to the 
Argives, under Dioukp and Sthenelus, the 
{pn of Capanens. 
As a warrior we find him thus deſcribcd : 


Je king of men his hardy hoſt inſpires 
With loud command, with oreat example fes: 


Himſelf firſt roſe; himſelf before the reſt 
His mighty limbs in radiant armor di cli. 


and very numerous 
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* Ard firſt he cas d his manly legs arcund 
Ii ſhining greaves, au- th filver buckles bound: 
T he beaming cuiroſs next adorn'd his ereaft, 
The ſame «hich once king Ciny ras 7 ed; 
1 Ten rows of azure ſteel the work 2 bid, 
\ Trance ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold ; 
| Three glitt' ring dragons to the gerget Tie, 
| 1 '0/e imitated je abs againſt th 70 ts 
Fe various light, and arching bow” a, 
Lite colur'd v. zinbows o'er a ft H cloud. 
| Aradient baldrick ober bis r b 3 'd, 
Suftain'd th e ſaws ord that glitier'd a at his feder 
Gold was the hilt; 3 K 2 ver N encas 
i. The ſnining Elade, and gold. ” hanger 5 gy. AC the 
| Hs buckler? > 7¹ ughiy orb WAS Next diſplay F 
| That round the warrior caſt a dreadſul Packs : 
Ten zones of brafs its ample rim friend,, 
And tice ten 22 the bright convex crown d & 
Tremendous r 1 u ton Hs fi 1d, 
And circling terrors fu Pd 1, exprel [ive ſhield. 
Within its concave hung a ſuvucr thong, 
| On which a memc ft 72 it Creeps at 2 125 
| His ature length in eg waste extends, 
Till in three heads th* embroidrr” d mntier ends. 
| Laſt ober his brews his feur-fold helm he Flac d. 
Mitb nedding horſc-hicer fermidabi, gr <>; 
And in his hands two flecly jaw lins vii Lale, 
That blaze 76 hes V 7 and [*ght, ms all 14 „Felt. 
Iliad, b. XI. v. 129 
U n. . „220. 
That books of the ad contains the third 
battle, and the acts of Hgamemmem. 


Not I. F Great 
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| Great Agamemnon then the ſſaughter led. 7 
41 


Ibid. v. 1 27. 


NY. W hen a lion, rangine oer the lawns, 

| Finds, om fome graſiy lare, the couching fawmns, 

| Their benes he cracks, their reeking vitale araww 5 
| And gr inds the qui ring fiſb with bloody jaws 
F be Jr%s hted hind beholds, and dares not ſlay, 

1 But ſauiſt through riſtling thickets burſts her way 3 
All drewn'd a with JU wat the panting mother fiacs, 
Aud the big tears roll trickling from her eyes. 


- Ibid. v. 15 z. 
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Stoll ſſaug hi'ring on the king of men preceed; ; 


| l T he diſtant army V. «nders at bis aceds. | 
15 Ibid. v. 200. Z 
14 S 
1 Mean while on ev*ry fide eroind the plain, þ 
11} Difpers'd, diſerder' a, fly the Trojan train, 6-5 
11 So flies a herd of beewes, that hear diſmay d l 
1 T he lions roaring through the midni 551 ſhade ; b 


On heaps they rumble wvith facceſel;s haſte ; | 

The jaw vage ſeizes, draws, and read; the laſt. | 

Not with lefs fury ftern Atrides flexw, j 7, 
Still preſs'd the rout, and ſtill the hindmoſt flex : By 
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4 | 'F Hu ld from their cars the bra weft chiefs are kill 7 | 

; | Fl | And rage, and death, and car Nage, load the field. | 

| f 

N 4 | 4 IId. V. . 
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il. Nor pad you ſeen the king of men appar : ©. 

1 Confus'd, unative, er gui rix'd with fear ; | * 
| 1 Cut 7 
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But fond of glory, with jevere de lis. 
His beating boſom claim'd the riſing fi, 175 ft 


War b. IV. V. 25 6. 


51 


Homer makes Hgamemnon eminent for bro- 
therly affection. Ibid. v. 183. 
The fifth book contains the acts of Dio up. 


His courage is allo ſeen in the ninth book, 
where he lays, 


if all Greece retire, 

Myſelf a will Hav, till Troy or expire; 

Myfelf, and Sthenelus, will fiobt for fame. 

B. IX. v. 65. 


— Alone, untanglit to fear, 
des Lu e. — © The man you ſerch is here. 
rough pon black camps to bend my dang'rous way, 
ome Ge 4 Pee 2 commands, and I obey.” 

B. X. v. 260. 


- 


4 


4 
0 


Then thus the fing of men the conteſt ends: 
7 hou firſ? of warriors, and thou bf} of friends, 
Undaunted Diomed ! 

Ibid. v. 275. 


II. Mevrer avs commanded the forces from 
Laconia; co ntaining Sparta, Phares, Meſſa, 
Hryſia, Au, 2 3 cle 3 Helos, Laas, and 
Oetylas. He had are ſhips. His character is 
by no means contemptible, though not of the 


Þ 3 noſt 
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moſt ſhining nature. His courage gives hin 
a conſiderable figure in conquering Paris, de- 
fending the body of Patroclus, reſcuing Uly/es, 
wounding Hel-1us, and killing Euphorbus, He 
is full ot reſentment for his private injuries, 
which brings him to the war with a ſpirit &f 
revenge. His character is compoſed of qua- 
lities which give him no uneaſy ſuperiority 
over others white he wants their aſſiſtance, 
and mingled with ſuch as make him amiable 
enough to obtain it. 

Speaking of Paris, Homer ſays, 
Eim Menelaüs, low'd of Mars, ics, 
With heart elated, and with joyful eyes * 
So js a lion, if the branching deer, 
Or mountain goat, his bulky pri xe, bear; 
Eager le ſeiges and devours the ſlain, 
Prejt by bell youths, and baying dogs in Vain. 
Thus fond of wengeance, with a furious bound, 
In clanging arms he leaps upon the ground 
From his high chariot. 


The ſeventeenth book contains the acts of 
Neuelaus, who guards the dead body of Patre- 
i a very brave manner: 

On the cold earth divine Patroclus ſpread, 
Lirs pierc'd avith awounds among the wuloar dead. 
Great Menelaus, tauch'd wwith gen'rous Woe, 


B. XVII. v. 1. 


rings to the front, and guards him from the foe. | 


N * 


III. Nestor! 


B. III. v. 35. nc: p. 190. 
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III. NRESs rox commanded the troops from ; 
Maſſenia, which contained Pylos, Arene, Thryon, | 
Epy, Cyparife te, Amphigenia, Helos, and Dorion. 
He had ninety ſhips ; and was now almolt ar- 
rived to the concluſion of his third age, being 
about 86 ; not 300, according to Ovid, 


To calm their paſſion with the words of age, 
Slow from his ſeat aroſe the Pylian ſage, 
Experienc'd Neſtor, in perſuaſion ill d, 

Words, feweet as honey, from his mouth diſtill d: 
Tavo-generations now had paſs'd away, 

Wiſe by his rules, and happy by his fevay ; 

Tao ages o er his native realm he reign'd, 

And now ih example of the third remain dl. 

All view'd with are the venerable man. 


Liad, b. I. v. 330. 


Neſtor was the wiſeſt and moſt aged Greet ; 
and this character of wiſdom and authority is 
every where admirably uſed throughout the 
{liad, among the Grecian princes, to whom he 


ſays, 


Liwes there a chief to match Pirithous' fame, 
Dryas the bold, or Ceneus' deathleſs name; 
Theſeus, endu'd with more than mortal might, 
Or Polyphemus, ite the gods in bt? 
With theſe of old to tails of battle bred, 
In early youth, my hardy days 7 led; | 

F 3 Fir'd 
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Fir'd with the thirſt which virtuous ena dy breeds, 
And ſiuit with lowe of honorable deeds. 


1bid. v. 347. b. XXIII. v.720—7 40. 
b. XI. v. 815. 


To him the way hoxw much thy years excel 

in arts of council, and in ſpeaking well ! 

O <unuld the gods, in love to Greece, decree 

But ten ſuch ſages as they grant in thee ; 

Such ewiſdom ſoon /hould Priam's force d:ftroy, 

And ſoon ſhould fall the haughty taww'rs of Troy. 
1bid. b. II. v. 440. 


IV. AcArENOR led the Arcadtans, Who in- 
habited near mount Oyllene, and the towns 
Pheneus, Orchomenus, Ripe, Stratie, Eniſfe, 
Tegea, Manlinea, Sexmphelus, and Parrhajia : 
but Agamemnon furniſhed them with ſhips. 

V. Aurhiunacnhus commanded the Fe: 
from Elis, Bupraſſum, Hyrmine, NM wr/inus, O7-. 
nia, and Ayſium; who came in ſoit ſhips. 

VI. PENELECS had the principal command 
of the Beotians, from Hyrite, Artis, Schanm, 
Schalus, Eteanss, Thejpia, Gra, Mylecalgſſus, 
Harma, Ileſius, Erythr, Eleon, Hylæ, Peteon, 
Ocalea, Medeon, C pe, F atreſi is, Thisbe, Coro- 
nea, Haliartus, Fiatea, Gl//us, "Thebes, On- 
eheflus, Arne, Mida, Nifja, and Anticdan. 
They fitted out 50 ſhips. 


Mars and Aflyache, led the troops from Orcho- 


menus and Aplidon, in 30 ſhips. 
VIII, Scugnius 


VII. Ascal Aarhus and [aimen, ſons of 
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VIII. Scxepivs and Ejifr:phus, ſons of 
Iphitus, conducted the Phocæans from the ci- 
ties of Cypariſſus, or Anticyrra ; Pytho, adjoin- 
ing to Parnaſſus ; Criſa, Daulis, Panopea, Hy- 


- empolis, and Lila, on the river Ceþhi/us. 


They had 40 ſhips. | 2 

IX. Ajax, ſon of Oilus, commanded the 
Locrians, from Cynus, Opus, Calliarus, Baſſa, 
Scarphe, Augie, Tarphe, and Thronius, on the 
Melian bay, oppoſite to the iſle of Fubæa; 
who had 40 ſhips. 


Fierce Ajax led the Locrian ſquadrons on, 
Ajax the leſs, Oileus' valiant fon ; 
ShilÞd to direct the ing dart aright ; 
$zwift in purſuit, and ative in the fight. | 
 _ diag, b. II. v. 640. 


Nut firetch'd in heaps before Oileus“ fon, 
Fall mighty numbers, wighty numbcrs run'; 
Ajax the leſs, of all the Grecian rac: 
Sd in purſuit, and /iifteſt in the chace. 


Ibid. b. XIV. v. 615. 


X. Eirur xo led the Eulæant from Chal. 
cis, Eretria, Hiſtica, Cerinthus, Dios, Caryſtes, 
and ra, in 40 ſhips. 


Dawn their broad ſhoulders falls a length of hair: 
Jeir hands diſmiſs not the long lance in air; 
Lud evith portended ſhears in fighting fields, 
Prerce the tough cor/cets and the brazen ſhields. 
Kid. b. II. v. 650. 
XI. MENke 
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XI. MenesTHeus, the ſon of Peteus, 
brought the 4:herzans, in 50 ſhips. 


No chief like thee, Meneſtheus! Greece could yield, 


To marſhal armies in the dufly feld; 
Th' extended wings of battle to dijplay, 
Or claſe th" embody'd hoſt in firm array. 
Jliad, b. II. v. 66:. 


þ 4 Ajax, the ſon of TRLAMox, com- 
manded the troops from the iſle of Salamis, in 
12 ſhips; and joined the Athenians. 


Great muſt he be, of more than human birth, 
Nor feed 1:ke mortals on the fruits of earth, 
Him neither rocks can cruſh, nor ſleel can ent 
Whom Ajax fells not on il“ enſanguin'd ground. 
In Rlarding fi ght be mates Achilles' force, 
Eacell d alone in fwiftneſs in the courſe. 

Jbid. b. XIII. v. 410. 


The 15th book of the Jliad contains the 
fifth battle. at the ſhips ; and the acts of Ajax. 
Homer frequently calls him e god-like Hjax, 
and makes him a match even for Hector, 


though ſupporied by Apollo and Jupiter. 


Firft of the field creat Jax ſtrites their eyes, 

His por? may: fic. 1 8 imple faxe ; 

A porta rous mace wu F ſtud of tron crown'd, 

Full twenty cubits long he fwings around; 5 
or 
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or fights like others fix” d to certain flands, 


Fs looks a moving tow'r above the band j 
High on the decks, with vaſt gigantic fl. ide, 
The god-like hero ſlalis from ſide to fide. 


lliad, b. XV. v. 814. 


A train of herots follew'd through the field, 

Who bore by turns great Ajax” ſew nfuld ſhicld ; 

Whene'er he breath'd, rea: Ade of his might, 

Tir'd with th inceſſunt 4 4 "ters of the Jig ht. 
Iod. b. XIII. v. 185. 


XIII. Meoxs led the troops from Dulichium, 
and the Echinades, in 40 ſhips. 

XIV Urxssts commanded the Cephaleni- 
aus; being thoſe from [rhaca, Zacynthus, Cro- 
cylia, Agilipa. and Neritus; 5 as alſo from part 
of the ſea-coaſt of Acarnana, oppolite to the 
iſlands. He had 12 ſhips. 


Uly/jes is the hero of the Og; fey ; - Which was 


not deſigned like the Iliad, for the inſtruction 


of all the ſtates of Greece joined in one body; 
but for each ſtate in pariicuiar. Homer repre- 
ſents Les as the moſt prudent of all the 
Greeks ; and yet very brave. 


Ulyſles - 
A chief, in c 2 equal to a god. 
liizd, b. II. 


Ithacus the ce . 


N 
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A barren iſland boaſts his glorious birth ; 


His fame for wiſdom fills the ſpacious earth. ˖ 
Did. b. III. v. 262. K 3 
A chief whoſe ſafety is Minerva's care; y * 
So fam'd, ſo dreadful, in the works of war. 4 80 
1bid. b. X. v. 287. of 
is 


The poet, in the eleventh book, repreſents fe 
this hero ſingly oppoſing the whole Tran 


; | ye 

army; on which occaſion, Merelaus points out + 

to ax the danger which ſurrounds Ces: 2 

| : ſe1 

Strong as he is; yet, one oppos'd to all, tu 
gf? . :. 75 ) 3 * 554? 

Oppre/: a by multitudes, the veſt may fall. te] 


Greece, robb'd of lim, muſt bid her hot deſpair | da 
And feel a loſs, not ages can repair. 1 e 
Lid. b. XI. v. 587. P 


x * 

XV. Tnoas, fon of Audi mon, was at the D 

: b 

head of the Acarnanians and At from T7 


Pleuron, Olenos, Fylene, Chalcis, and Calzdong 
in 40 ſhips, 


Thoas /e Braces of th" Etolian for: e: 
Skill 'd to di ect the Jaw lin's d flant fit Lt, 
And bold to com bar in e ſlanan 2 /; ght 3 

Nor more in councils fam 1 for. / lid ſenſe, 
Than winning words and beam ny eloquence. 


Ibid. b. XV. v. 320. 
XVI. Ipouz- 
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XVI. Ioouzgxzus commanded the troops 
from the iſle of Crete, famous for its hundred 


Gortyna, Lyctus, Miletus, Phaſtus, Lycaflus, 
and Rhytium. He had 80 ſhips ; and was ac- 
companied by MEeriones. The 13th book 
of the [lad contains the acts of /domeneus, who 
is repreſented as a perſon of the firſt rank, ſuf- 
+ fidient enough of his high birth, growing into 
years, conſcious of his decline of ſtrength and 
active qualities; therefore endeavouring to 
make it up to himſelf in dignity, and to pre- 
| ſerve the veneration of others. The true pic- 

ture of a ſtiff old ſoldier, very careful and 
tender of his men, yet not inconſiderate in 
danger ; but by the ſenſe of his age, and ex- 
perience in battle, become too cautious to en- 
gage with any great odds againk him. 


T7 Lad 
wo * 


9 
— 


4 Dread/ul in arms, and grown in combats grey, 

a Tze bold Idomeneus contron!; the day, 

2 Lad, b. XIII. p. 28. v. 455. 
When Jaomeneus meets Deiphobus, he tells 
| him, 

* BE From jove, enamour'd on a mortal dame, 
Great Minos, guardian bf his country, came: 
Deucalion, blamelr/5 prince | was Minos' heir 
0 Wis fir/t-born I, the third from Jupiter: 
b Oer. ſpacious Crete, and her bold ſons I reign, 


N - | | 
Aud thence my ſtips tranſport me through the main: 


cities, of which the principal were Gno//as, 


Lord 


2 1 
4 — . ˖ ˙ . 7—˖r%[ WW TT ˙ . EO AI TO 
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Lord of a hoſt, o'er all my hoſt I ſhine, 
A ſeaurge to thee, thy father, and thy line. 
| Ibid. v. 564. 


Aloe the reſt, two toww'ring chiefs appear; 

There great Idomeneus, AÆEneas here. 

Lie gods of war, diſpenſing fate, they food ; 

And burn'd to drench the ground with mutual blood. 
Ibid. v. 632. 


I 


Though now unfit an active war to wage, 
Heavy wvith cumb'rous arms, ſtiff with cold age, 
His tifitejs lis unable for the courſe ; 

bn ſtanding j gt he yet maintains his force. 


Ibid. v. 648. 


* 2 


%% 


The lance-fan''d Idomen of Crete; 
His penfive brow the gen'rous care expreſt 

With which a wwounaed ſoldier touch d his breaff, 
Whom in the chance of wwar a jau lin tore, 

And his fad comrade. from the battle bore ; 

Him to the ſurgeons of the camp he ſent ; 

That «ce paid he iſſued from his tent 

Fierce for the fight, — 

Taco jav' lins gliti'ring in his hand, 
Hund clad in arms that ligten d all the fi rand, 
Fierce on the foe th 1mpetuons hero drove 5 
Like /ight ning burſli- g from the arm of Jove. 
| id. v. 315. 


2 


To mix in fght is all I aſt of heawv'n, 
| | | de iy cv; 20%; 
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Mklo is drawn as a brave ſoldier: 


; ery art of battle ftilPd. b. XIII. v. 327. 


} N as Mars, Meriones drew near. v. 668. 


XVII. Trrrorzuvs, the fon of Her- 
eules and Aftyoche, brought with him nine 
mips from the iſle of Rhodes, whoſe inha- 
bitants were diſtributed into three cities, 
Lindus, Juluſſus, and Camprus. 


His captive mother great Alcides bore 
From F. ph! yr's walls, and Selle's winding Here, 
here mighty towns in ruins Jpread the plain, 
And Jaw their blooming <warriors early ſlain.” 
T he wero, when to manly. years he grew, 
Alcides' uncle, old Licymnius, ev; 
Fer thi , conſtr ain to guit his native place, 
And,. foun the vengeance of ty" Hepculc an 740 
A fliet he buigt, aud With a aumrous 1rain 
Of ville exiles, wander? d wer the main; 
od here many ſeas, end many ſuff*rings:paſt, 
n haffpy Rhodes the chief arricd at taſt ; 
od hors in three tribes divides his native 3 
Aud rules them peaceful in a foreign land. 
Thad. b. II. v. 797. 


XVIII. NIA us brought three ſni s from 
01114. , 


. faultleſs ſpape and blooming grace, 
/ T he tovelieft youth of all we Grecian race; 
V 21. VI. (3 Pe- 


1 
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"A Pelides only match'd his early charms : 
But few his troops, and ſmall his /{ren th in arms. * 
ltid.v. 817. 1 


XVII. Axrirhus, and Phidipput, con- 
duced thirty ſhips from Miu, Carpathus, 
Caſue, Cos, and Calydne. J 

XIX. ProTEsILAus had 40 ſhips from ; 
Phylace, Pyrrhaſus, Itony, Antron, Prteleus, 
and the grove of Ceres, He was killed at 
his landing; and was ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther Padavees. | 


Proteſilas zhe brawe 

Who now lay filent in the gloomy grave : 

T he firſt who boldly touch'd the Trojan ore: 
And dy'd a Phrygian lance with Grecian gore; 

There lies, far diſtant from his native plain; 
Unfiniſh*d his proud palaces remain, 

aud tvs jad conjort beats her breaſt in in. 


Iliad. b. II. v. 853. 
11 XX. EumELvus, the ſon of Hamctus and | 
| Alceſtis, led 40 ſhips from Phere, Glaphyre, : 


and Jolcos. 

XXI. Pr1LocTETEs had ſeven ſhips from 
Meihone in Macedonia, T hhaumacia and Melibæ a 
in Phthictis near Phanſalus, and Olyzon. 
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SkilPd in the ſcience of the dart and bow ; | 
But he lay raging en the Lemnian ground, ; 
A ou ug hy dra gaVe the burning wound ; } 

There 1 


r 


e 
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There groan'd the chief in agonizing pain. 
His forces Medon led from Lemnos ſhore 
Oilcus' en, whom beauteous Rhena bore. 


Iliad, b. II. v. 877. 


XXII. Macho, and PopaLlirius, 
ſons of Aſculapius, commanded 30 ſhips 
from Trica, Ithome, and Occhalia, in upper 
Thealy. 


To theſe his till their parent god imparts, 
Diwvins e fprofefjors of the Healing arts. 


Thad. b. II. v. 890. b. XI. v. 630, 


XXIII. EuayPYLUus, the ſon of Eremon, 
had 40 ſhips from Ormenium, and Aſterium. 

XXIV. Pol vers, ſon of P:rithous, 
brought 40 ſhips from Argifa, Gyrion, Or- 
ihe, Ele be, An d Olægſſu. 

XXV. GUNEUS, and PRoTHEUs, had 
60 ſh ips; 5 t! 7 torme T, in 20 from Cyphus, 
brought the Euiencs, the Peræbi; and thoſe 
Who inhabited the banks of the river Titare- 
fras the latter, in 40 ſhips, brought the 
Magna W de dvelt near the river Pencas, 
which ro te from mount Pinus, and flowed 
though Tempe into the ſea. 

XXVI. Acuilres, the ſon of Peleus and 
T hetts, commanded 50 ſhips from the conti- 
nent of 7/4aly toward the geen ſea; be- 
ing the inhabitants of Pelaſgic Argos, Alos, 
lope, Trechin, Pthia, and Hella. They 

G 2 were 
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were called Myrmi dans, Hellenians, and 
Achaians ; | 


Theſe lions all, hon v Various in their name, 
The. fame their nation, and their chief the ſame. 


Hind, L. II. V. 835. 


This 15 the hero of the Ihen. who is drawn 
of a character furious and intractable, com- 
pounded of courage and anger; one who 
finds himſelf almoſt invincible, and aſſumes 
an uncontrouled c carriage ffom the coniri- 
Gaſneſs ol his worth; whoſe high Rrain of 
honor will not ſuffer him to be tray his 
friends, or fight againſt them, cyen when 
he thinks they have affronted him; Let 
whoſe inexorable reſentment will not let 
him hearken to -any terms of accommoda - 
tion. He is paſſionate and cruel, revenge- 
ful and implacable, diſdainful and reproach- 
ful; yet ſuperior to all men in valor, and 
donſtant and violen t in friendſhip to Patro— 
clas. The action of the Illad opens in the 
tenth year of the ſtege with the contention 
of Achill:s and Hg ame mmnon, When the latter 
takes from the former his captive Aug; 
in conſequence of which Achilles withdraws 
himſelf and his troops fron?! the Greets ; nor 
does he rejoin them till they are brought to 
the verge of deſtruction by He2or, who kills 
Patroclus, and occaſions Achs to . him 
ſelf again at the head of the Greeks. 1 
ä 4. ee 


2 if P . 
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Achilles reproaches Agamemnon in theſe 
FS words: 


l Hat cauſe have I to war at thy decree ? 

' The diſtant Trojans never injur'd me : 

FF? ToPthia's land no hoſtile troops they led, 
| Safe in her vales my <warlike ccurſers fed; 

Far hence remod d, the hoarſe-reſounding main, 
And walls of rocks, ſecure my native reign, 
Wheje fruitful foil Iuxuriant harveſts grace, 
Rich in her fruits, and in her martial race. 

Hither we ſall'd, a voluntary throng, 

T avenge a private, not a public wrong : 
What cle to Troy aſſembled nations draws, 
But thine ungrateful, and thy brether”s cauſe ? 
Aud dar'ft thou threat to ſnatch my prize axvay, 

Due to the dveds of many a dreadful day ? 


ww 


* | lliad, b. | K V. 200. 


— 


n 


5 To the ambaſſadors he ſays, 


1 My fates lang fince by Thetis avere diſclos'd, 
2 And each alternate, life or fame propos d; 
\ Here, if I tay, before the Trojan town, 
> 2 Short is my date, but deathleſs my renown 7 
; return, I quit immortal praiſe 
„For years on years, and long extended days. 


x | b. XI. v. 532. 
ls 4 On the death of Patroclus, Homer makes 
7 his hero ſay, | 

5: G3... Let 
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Les not my palate know the tofle of feed, 

Tell my inſatiate rage be cloy'd with blood * 
Pale lies my friend 
Revenge is all my joul / 


b. XIX. v. 207. 


The 19th book of the Jiad contains the 
reconciliation of Achilles and Agameimnon. 
And the 20th book contains the battle of the 
gods, and the acts of Achilles, who is upon 
the pcint of killing firſt HEucat, and then 
Hector: but one is preſerved by Neptune, 
and the other by Apollo. In the 21ſt book, 
Apollo ſaves Agenor from the rage of Achilles, 
who drives all the Trojan into their walls, 
except Hector, who ſtays to oppoſe Achillis, 
and is killed by him in the 22d book. Fn 
the 24th book, Achilles delivers the dead 
body of Hector to Priam, which concludes 
the Iliad, as the anger of Aclulbt, ard the 
terrible effects of it, are at an end. 

'Fhere is a wonderful pomp in the de- 
«ſcription of Arbillss arming himſelf; which 
ſhews us the grandeur of war in thoſe car!y 
times, 


Full in the midſt, high tow'ring cer the reſt, 

His limbs ia arms divine Achilles %; 

Arms <chich the father of the fire beſtow'd, 

Ferg'd on ib eternal anvils of the god. 

— T7 we filver cuiſpes firſt his thighs mfeld : 

Then o er his breaſt aua brac'd the hullow gold. 
The 


| WF, A BI: 
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The br ds n fvord a various beldri ich ty'd, 

hat, aer. 'd with gem, hung gliit ring at his 
See ; 

And ile the oon, the b Dad ofulgent ici 

Bia PZ th Ions rays, and gieam'd « thwart the 
eld. 

nm [Ve , his hieh head the he Imet grac” 1; behind 

F be fwerpy _— ub ali, nie a¹-⁴. 

FT he wif be hulds himſelf ab ewond;ring ces; 

His arms he boijes, and his motions trits. 

el now he ſhakes his great paternal /þ- as": 

Bond ite and huge 1 avhich mt a Gieek could 
Ear. 

From Pelion's clorndy 70% ant nl entire 

O! 5 Chiron fil A, ana ' bap'd d it for vis ſite; 

A pear which lern Alcides bnty evittds, 

Je acath of heracs, and the FR of fe 4. 

Avtomedon ard Alciinus pr pare 

7 71121464 tal courſers, and the radiaut car, 

Je, alder traces uni at their ſide, 

er Hai gtd ls re! le3ident bridles ty 'd, 

Tre i', y ft: idded reins, return? d behind, 

Wav d ctr their backs, 2 do the chariot join 4. 

J be uriotecr then whirl a 7 the laſh around, 

An. / fexif? aſcended at one g 22 e Jad 

All by ight i in hea uly dn, above his jquire 

Achilles own , ana 7 0 15 the flo ld on fire ; 

Nat brighter Phœbus in th' ethereal way, 

Flames 75 am his charict, and reſtores the day. 

Hb Per the hast, all terrible he ſtands. | 

liad, b. XIX. v. 390-—44g- 


Dread 
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Dreadful he ſtood in front of all his hoſt ; 
Pale Troy beheld, and ſeem'd already I:/t ; 
Her brawe/? heroes pant with inward feer, 
And trembling ſee another god of war. 
b. XX. v. 59. 


Then fierce Achilles, ſhouting to the ſkies, 
On 'Troy's whole force with boundle/s fury flies. 
16:id. v. 436. 


He kills Iphition the ſon of Orrynteus ; De- 
molion, of Antenor; Pelydore and Lycaon ſons 
of Priam; Aferepeus, fon of Pelagen, and 
many others of leſs diſtinction. 


Through blood, through death, Achilles ſtill pro- 
ceeds, 
O'er ſlaughter*d herces, and ver rolling fteeds. 
death and dire d:jmay, 
And teils, and terrors 5 fell 'd the dread} il day. 
b. XXI. v. 605. 


On heaps the Trojans croud to gain the gate, 
And gladJome fee their laſt eſcape from fate. 


7 7 ' 0 * 
—fnrag'd Achilles fellows with his ſpear; 


Mild with revenge, inſatiable of war, 
v. 031. 
When Agener ſees Achilles, he ſays of him, 
Such is his feoiftneſs, tis in vain to fy; 
And juch his valor, that. who ſtands muſt de. 


v. 607. 
When 


a Ma — = | TIT „„ 


2 
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When Hecker, before the Scæan gate, 15 
meditating whether to ſtay and fight A. 0. les; 


or fly 


from him, the poet ſays, 


— T ike n gad the Greek cu 1; 
His dreadful pi MI "s! N Ne. led fr 0472 OH Dt 53 5 


Tho Pelian fav Mo. in hit Jetter hoy: a; 

Set tre 11:18 Favs 2 9714 Or 1 55. the LET 
Ani en H.! e be bean: * ** 'H lors Vo 

Like love don loft? s: ing. * the . ie. ſun. 


As Hector ces, winſual [LF OV ri 2 5 


* 
1 AA 


Er jo 7e g he fears, Feet 


= 7 $ 7 a } 7 1 Pr, Ss - 


h. XXII. v. 174. 


It v il] not be found in the who Wind, 
that Hue ever tho ought himſelf 


7 E 
. * 4 = 
1741105 


- and we may ovlierve 


Fa match ſer 


7 1 — 
the degtress 


by which Fer prepores this incigc . 


1 


the 12th | book, the 3 of Achill un- 
armed, tefrifies and puts the 


arny 


ſtand 


(eli \ 


terpo 


Wh ole T rior 


info diſorder, In the 19th the very 
ſound of the celeſtial arms & 
Vul-an, atfrights his own my -rmidort as they 
about him, In the Zoth he is upon 
the point of killing Aucas; and Hector him- 


* 


was not ſaved from him b 
ſition of Apotlo. Fn that: 


wen him by 


ut by the | 11!- 
«ad the 901. 


jowing book he makes an incredible faugh- 


ter o 


t all that oppoſe him; 


he Q vertakes 


them who fl from him, and Pr rica liimſelf 


p ns 


the Sates of Trey tO ICC 218 


e the reſt. 


Des 
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Deceived by Pallas, in the form of De:- 
pbebus, 


The Da dan hero fhuns his foe no more. 
Stcrnly th by met. b. XXII. v. 314- 


There is an oppoſition between the 
ſpeeches of Hecter and Achilles excellently 
adapted to the character of both the heroes. 
That of Heder is full of courage, but mixed 
with humanity : that of Achilles of reſent- 
ment and arrogance, We ſee a ſedate, calm 
courage, with a contem mpt of death, in Hec- 
rere but in A there is an inſolent air of 
ſapecioit : his magnanimity makes him 
ſcorn to ſtcal a victory; ; be bids him pre- 
pare to defend h:mfelf with all Togp IOrces 
and that valor and rcſentment which made 


. & « /% ©. 7 Q — - » — 1 1 * 8 
him denrous thats he might r even? hir ici 


2 2 Sal 1 * _— my [ —_— a * 4 1 a } 
upon Fietfor with his oon any and 101 hade 
the Grzes to wicrpole, now Girccts him not 
to take any advantage oven brave en- my. s 

"as 
7 3 he PC CL take Ny ſon IT u J I! Jy It E Me 1; 1 de- 
ſcribing the CW O 2 81e. 2t heroes debe they 
cloſe in fight. A parley i is begun by He. Tar s 
on princiij vles of humanity, which are reject- 


cd by Achille 5, Who 


— launch*d his ja lin at the fee 


But Hector ſpunn'd the mediiated blew 7 


He 


e Pefc's tranſlation, vol. VI. p. 32, 


BAS 4... io a: 
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He ſtoop d, while &er his head the flying jpear 


Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. 

Minerva watch*d it falling on the land, 

T hen drexw, ond gave to great Achilles“ Hand, 

Unjeen off Hector, who, clnte with jep, 

New ſhakes his lance, and brawves the dread of 
Troy. b. XXII. v. 350. 


T he weapon fab, its ccurſe unerring hell, 
CUnerring, bit the Heads u ſpicld repel d 
7 he mortal dart; reſulting with a bound 
Frem off the ringing orb, it flruci the ground. 


v. 369. 


Finding himſelf deceiv'd by Pallas, and 
2 
delerted by Afollo, he ſays, 


— T hen welcome fate ! 

'Tis true ¶ periſh, yet I periſh great : 

Yet in a mighty deed I ſhall expire; 

Let fiulure ages hear it, and aamire ! 
s Fierce at the word, his weighty feverd he drow, 
And, all collecded, on Achilles fleay : 
So Jove*s beld bird, high-balan®d in the air, 
Stoeps from the clouds to iruſs the quid ring hare. 
Nor tes Achilles his fierce foul prepares; 
Before his breaſt the flaming ſhield he bears, 
Refiilgent orb ! above his four-fold cone 
The gilded horſe-hair fporkled in the jun, 
Neating at cry ſtep: (Vulcanian frame!) 
15 Aud as he meow d, his figure ſcem'd on flame. 

| As radiant Heſper ſhines with teener light, 
Far-beaming &er the ſilver hoſt of night, 
| Len 
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75 Van all the ſtarry train cmblaze the ſphere: 

So ſhone the point of gr eat Pelides {pear . 

In his right hand be <vawes the weapon round, 

Hyes the avhole man, and meditates the wound 3 

But the rich mail Patroclus lately avere, 

Securely cas d the warrior*; body or. 

ne place at length he ſpies to let in fate, 

Where *twixt the neck and throat the jointed plate 

Gade entrance through that fenetreble part 

Furious he drewe the avell-direfed dart 

Nor pierc'd the <vind-pife yet, ner took the per 

. "{prech „ unhappy ! frem thy dying hour. 

rone bn the ft eld the blecdin g aVarrior tit, 

While thus uu, ing flern Achilles rc 

"0:66: 2p loft 75 Hector /? retch'd upon the 2 17 

Who fecr uo Vengeance for Patroclus Slain © 

Then prince! you ſhould ba ve fear'd, what now 
you Hees 5 

Achilles 2 fut TAs achilles Hill. 

Tet a f 708 ce the $44 t avenrer ay, 


bY n eau in 6 Tu th y Prengt! ali / elcry be TA 
Face be fe 2 ets 75 all SUL VHES aderi? a, 
For ever bhuncr d, aud fr ever mourn a: 


File c. aff 7 ad the rage of be] / we pow 4 
Ti TH Herd! ball HIGH! ie and the args Mt Dou. 
Could . * my 7 beedy bangyuet u 
% — 0 15 ve args thai thr [ reſign. 
b. XXII. v. 417440. 


— [zo ſaid, and firipf' d the flat 1. 
en forcing backer "ard fi n the geiping wveund 
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T he thronving Greeks behold with wond”ring eyes, 
His manly beauty and ſuperior fixe. v. 462. 


Thee bis fell foul a thought of vengeance bred, 
( Unworthy of himſelf, aud of the dead) 

The nervous ancles bord, his feet he bound 
With thongs inſerted through the double wound ; 
T here fix*d up high behind the rolling wain, 
His graceful head was trail d along tbe plain. 
Proud on his car th* injulting victor ftocd, 
And bore al:ft his arms, diſtilling bloed. 

He fmites the feeds 3 the rapid chariot flies; 

T he ſudden clouds of circling duſt ariſe. 

Nexw boft is all that formidadie air ; 

T he face divine, and long-defcending hair 
Purple the ground, and /treak the ſable jand; 
Deform'd, diſhonor'd, in his native land! 
Ciw'n to the rage of an infulting throng ! 

And in his parents fight row ar agg d along ! 


v. 495. 


Achilles told the dying Hector that no mo- 


tives ſhould ever prevail with him to ſuffer 


his body to be ranſomed; yet when time 


had cooled his heat, and ke had ſatisfco his 


revenge by inſulting his remains, he reſtores 
them to Priam, to whom Tris 1s ſent by Ju- 


| pier to encourage him to go in perion to 


Achilles, and treat for the body of his fon. 


Mercury conducts the old monarch to the 


pavilion of Achilles, and tells him 
Vor. VI. H 


66% Nor 
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« Nor dogs nor vultures have thy Hector rent, 
But whole he lies, neglected in the tent: 
This the twelfth ev'ning ſince he reſted there, 
Untouch'd by worms, untainted by the air. 
Still as Aurora's ruddy beam is ſpread, 
Round his friend's tomb Achilles drags the dead: 
Yet undisfigur'd, or in limb or face, 
All freſh he lies, with ev'ry living grace, 
Majeſtical in death ! | 

{had, b. XXIV. v. 503. 


Here Achilles begins to relent; his anger 
15 at an end, and Homer has deſcribed the 
abatement of it with excellent judgment, by 
the manner of his treatment to Priam, when 
he reſtores him the body of Hector. 


4 Then with his hand, as proſtrate ſtill he lay, 


The old man's cheek he gently turn'd away.“ 
v. 636. 


ce Satiate at length with unavailing woes, 
From the high throne divine Achiales roſe; 
The rev'rend monarch by the hand he rais'd 
On his white beard and form majeſtic gaz'd, 
Not unrelenting : then ſerene began 
With words to ſooth the miſerable man. 

v. 657. 


—* "The garments o'er the coll they ſpread ; 
Acbilies lifts it to the fun'ral be | 
| Then 


n 
0 
/ 
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Then, while the body on the car they laid, 
He groans, and calls on lov'd Patroclus ſhade.” 
V. 736, 
« Charg'd with their mournful load, to 1/on go 
The ſage and king, majeſtically flow.” 
v. 868. 


The 7lad concludes with the ſolemnities 
of Hecker's funeral. 

Antiquity has nothing more celebrated 
than the friendſhip which ſubſiſted between 
Achilles and Patrocluss When the former 
hears of the death of the latter, Homer gives 
this repreſentation of kim: 


A ſudden horror ſhot through all the chief, 
And wrapt his ſenſes in the cloud of grief; 
Caſt on the ground, with furious hands he ſpread 
The ſcorching aſhes o'er his graceful head; 
His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 
Thoſe he deforms with duſt, and theſe he tears: 
On the hard ſoil his groaning breaſt he threw, 
And roll'd and grovel'd, as to earth he grew.“ 
Liad, b. XVIII. v. 25. 


There are many other inſtances of this 
conſtancy and violence of friendſhip which 
Achilles retains for Patroclus, The lamenta- 
tion of this hero over the body of his friend, 
who had been ſlain by Hector, is exquilitely 
touched. It is ſorrow in the extreme; but 


the ſorrow of Achilles; as in book XVIII. 


H 2 v. 366. 
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v. 366—402. XIX. v. 335. XXIII. v. 54. 
272. XXIV. v. 5. 


% But what is Troy, or glory what to me? 

Or why reflects my mind on ought but thee, 

Divine Patroclus ! death has ſeal'd his eyes; 

Unwept, unhonor'd, uninterr'd he lies ! 

Can his dear image from my ſoul depart, 

Long as the vital ſpirit moves my heart ? 

Tf, in the melancholy ſhades below, 

The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow, 

Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt; mine undecay'd, 

Burn on through death, and animate my ſhade.”” 
b. XXII. v. 481. 


The character of Patroclus is drawn in a 
very amiable light by Homer, who repre- 
fents him of a gentle nature: raſh, but va- 
liant, and ever compaſſionate of the ſuf-— 
ferings of his countrymen. He was the ſon _ 
of Menztins, who ſent him with Achilles not Þ 
only as a companion, but as a monitor, as 
he was more advanced in years, and mature 
in judgment, When Achilles is alarmed at 
the approach of He#r and the TZrgans to- 
wards the ſhips, and overlooks the action 
from his own thip, he ſends Patroclus to in- 
quire into the accidents of the day, which 
are related to him by Meter, who incites 
Patroclus to perſuade Achilles to fight for his 
countrymen, or at leaſt to permit him to do 
it, clad in the armour of his friend: 


«© Tome 


( 
1 
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Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may 
ſhine, 

If thou but lead the fprmidonian line 

Clad in Achilles arms, 1t thou appear, 

Proud Troy may tremble, and deſiſt from war, 

This touch'd his gen'rous heart, — 

Divine compaſſion touch'd Patroc/us* breaſt. 
Thad, b. XI. v. 930-986. 


Patroclus obtains the permiſſion of Achilles 
to aſſiſt the Greeks with his troops and ar- 
mor. He leads the Myrmidons to battle: 
Hector himſelf flies from him; and Sarpedon 
is killed: but Patroclus, in the heat of the 
battle, neglects the order of Achilles, and 
purſues the foe to the walls of Troy; where 
Apollo repulſes and diſarms him, Euphorbus 
wounds him, and Hear kills him. This 


is the ſubject of the ſixteenth book of the 


Tliad; which contains the ſixth battle, with 
the acts and death of Parroclus : 


Go then Patroclus! court fair honor's charms 

In Hroy's fam'd fields, and in Achille. arms: 

Lead forth my martial Myrmidons to tight, 

Go fave the fleets, and conquer in my right. 
b. XVI. v. g7. 


Rage uncontroul'd through all the hoſtile crew 
But touch not Hector, Hector is my due. 
v. 112, 


H 3 When 
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When Hector ſets fire to the fleet, 


% Divine Achilles view'd the riſing flames, 

And ſmote his thigh, and thus aloud exclaims : 

« Arm, arm, Patroclus ! lo, the blaze aſpires ! 

The glowing ocean reddens with the fires. 

Arm, e er our veſſels catch the ſpreading flame; 

Arm, e er the Grecians be no more a name: 

I haſte to bring the troops. — The hero ſaid ; 

The friend with ardor and with joy obey'd. 
He cas'd his limbs in braſs; and firſt around 

His manly legs, with filver buckles bound 

The claſping greaves: then to his breaſt ap- 

thes: -- * 

The flamy cuiraſs, of a thouſand dyes : 

Emblaz'd with ſtuds of gold his falchion ſhone 

In the rich belt, as in a ſtarry zone : 

Achilles ſhield his ample ſhoulders ſpread ; 

Achilles helmet nodded o'er his head: 

Adorn'd in all his terrible array, 

He flaſn'd around intolerable day. 

Alone, untouch'd, Pelides* jav'lin ſtands, 

Not to be pois'd but by Pelid's hands, | 

XVI. v. 154. 


Then brave Automedon (an honor'd name, 
The ſecond to his lord in love and fame, 
In peace his friend, and partner of the war) 
The winged courſers harneſs'd to the car. 
Nanthus and Balius, of immortal breed, 
Sprung from the wind, and like che wind in 


ſpeed; 
Whom F 
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Whom the wing'd harpye, ſwift Podarge, bore, 
By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy ſhore. 
Swift Pedaſus was added to their ſide. 
— Achilles ſpeeds from tent to tent, and warms 
His hardy Myrmidons to blood and arms. 
All breathing death, around their chief they 
ſtand, 

A grim, terrific, formidable band, 

Ibid. v. 177. 


While Achilles invokes the gods for the 
ſafe return of his friend, 


— The troops beneath Patroclus' care 
Invade the Trejans, and commence the war. 
V. 12. 


Then firſt thy ſpear, divine Patroclus flew, 
Where the war rag'd, and where the tumult 
grew. v. 338. 


He kills Pyrechmes, who commanded the 
Proniaus; Areilycus, and Thoras, The Tre- 


Jans fly, and Patroclas purſues : 


No ſtop, no check, the ſteeds of Peleus knew: 

From bank to bank th' immortal courſers flew, 

High-bounding o'er the Foe: the whirling car 

Smokes through the ranks, o'ertakes the 
flying war, 

And thunders after Hector; Heer flies; 

Patroclus ſhakes his lance ; but fate denies. 


* 
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Between the ſpace where ſilver Si, flows, 

Where lay the fleets, and where the rampires 
roſe, 

All grim in duſt and blood Patroclus ſtands, 

And turns the ſlaughter on the conqu'ring 
bands. 

Where'er he moves, the growing ſlaughters 
ſpread 

In heaps on heaps, a monument of dead. 

v. 480.—5 11. 


Patroclus then engages and kills Sarpedon, 
the ſon of Jupiter, and commander of the 
Lycians. Glaucus, Hector, Aineas, and Agenor 
contend for the body with Patroclus, and Ajax. 


« Fierce to the van of fight Patroclus came, 
And, like an eagle darting at his game, 
Sprung on the Trejan and the Lycian band. 
| V. 709, 
—“ At length the Greeks obtain 

The prize conteſted, and deſpoil the ſlain, 
The radiant arms are by Patroclus borne, 
Patroclus' ſhips the glorious ſpoils adorn, 

| | v. 80g, 


Mean while Patroclus pours along the plains, 
With foaming courſers, and with looſen'd reins. 
V. 837. 


Patroclus kills many, and even ftrikes the 


battlements of Troy, from whence he - 
| aye 
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awed to retire by Phzbz;s, who inflames 
Hector to oppoſe the victorious Gre. The 
two chief approach; when Patroclus lights 
from his car, and hurls a ſtone at Hector, 
which kills his charioteer, 


Then ruſhing ſudden on the proftrate prize, 
To ſpoil the carcaſe fierce Patroclus ies: 
Swift as a lion terrible and bold. 


v. 906. 


At once bold H:#:r, leaping from his car, 
Defends the body and provokes the war. 
Stern [1:For faſtens on the warrior's head; 
And by the foot Patreclus drags the dead. 

. v. 920. 


The Greeks gain the body: 


Then raſh Patroclus with new fury glows, 
And breathing ſlaughter pours amid the foes. 
Thrice on the preis, like Mars himſelf he flew, 
And thrice three heroes at each onſet flew. 
There ends thy glory ! there the fates untwine 
The laſt, black remnant of to bright a line ; 
Apollo dreadful ſtops thy middle way; 
Death calls, and Heaw'n allows no longer day! 
V. 944* 


Apollo ſtrikes Patroclus down, and ſtuns 
him. He hes unarmed, and deſenceleſs; 
when Euphorbas wounds him with his ſpear : 

T kus, 
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Thus, by an arm divine, and mortal ſpear, 
Wounded at once, Patroclus yields to fear, 
Retires for ſuccour to his ſocial train, 
And flies the fate, which heav'n decreed, in 
vain. 
Stern Hector, as the bleeding chief he views, 
Breaks through the ranks, and his retreat pur- 
ſues: 
The lance arreſts him with a mortal wound; 
He falls, earth thunders, and his arms reſound. 
With him all Greece was ſunk. 
v. 954.— 991. 


Hector upbraids the dying hero, who pre- 
dicts his death by the hand of Achilles, and 
expires: Automedon eſcapes with the horſes 
of Achilhs; but his armor falls a prey to 
Hector. v. 1045. 

The number of the Grecian ſhips, accord- 
ing to Homer amounted to 1070 : but Thu- 
cydides will have it to be 1200. The largeſt 
of theſe veſſels did not carry above 100, or 
120 men; ſome of them were manned with 
50, and others with only 10 men: fo that 
ſappoſing them one with another to have 
brought 75 men, the Grec/az army would 
then have been about $0,000 men :f or, 
according to others 100,000 ; though Plu- 
zarch computed them at 120,000. 'This 


was not reckoned ſuch a vaſt number to be 
col- 


Du Pin, I. 218. Thucyd, lib, I, 


pt — 
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collected throughout the whole body of 
Greece : but they wanted money and provi- 
ſions more than men, having more than they 
could ſubſiſt : for their ſhips being ſmall, 
and without decks, ſuch as the pirates 
uſed, they could carry very little proviſions 
with them. 

On the adverſe fide, Priam was king of 
all the ancient realms of Troy, whoſe di- 
viſions we have already mentioned, as alſo 
the commanders of each, who were He- 
TOR, /ExtEas, Pandarus, Aſius, Adraſiis 
and Amphius, all Trojans; beſides the com- 
manders of the auxiliar nations. 

I. PRIA is drawn by Homer as a tender 
father, a benevolent prince, a gentle friend, 
and a pious man, His piety renders him a 
favorite of Jupiler, which for ſomie time 
delays the deſtruction of Troy; while his 
ſoft nature and indulgence for his children 
make him continue a war which ruins him, 


Jupiter tells Juno, 


—Of all the num'rous towns that riſe 
Beneath the rolling ſun, and ſtarry ſkies, 
Which gods have rais'd, or earth-born men 
enjoy; 
None ſtands ſo dear to Jove as ſacred Trop. 
No 


E Stanyan I. 483. Pope's Obſervations on the catalogue, 
vol, I. p. 140, 
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No mortals merit more diſtinguiſh'd grace 

Than godlike Priam, or than Priam's race. 

Still to our name their hecatombs expire, 

And altars blaze with unextinguiſh'd fire. 
lliad, b. IV. v. 65. XXIV. 519. 


II. HzcTor has the character of a true 
lover of his country, valiant in the higheſt 
degree, excellent in conduct, tender to his 
parents, affectionate to his wife, grateful to 
his friends, and pious to the gods. If Hec- 
tor is not the chief hero of the Iliad, he is at 
leaſt the moſt amiable. He ſtands in con- 
traſte to Achilles, an accompliſhed character 
of valor unruffled by rage and anger, and 
uniting his people by his prudence and ex- 
ample. The love of his country appears 
his principal paſſion, and the motive of all 
his actions. He has no other blemiſh than 
that he fights in an unjuſt cauſe; which Ho- 
mer has yet been careful to tell us he would 
not do, if his opinion was followed: but ſince 
he cannot prevail, the affection which he 
bears to his parents and kindred, and his 
deſire of defending them, incites him to do 
his utmoſt for their ſafety, He appears in 
every battle the life and ſoul of his party, 
and the conſtant bulwark againſt every ene- 
my: he ſtands againſt the magnanimity of 
Agamemnon, the bravery of Diomed, the 
ſtrength of 4jax, and the fury of Achilles. 
He tells Polydamas, | 

“ With- 


S „ IE Se ga. 5.” 


| 
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Without æſign, his ſword the brave mandraws, 
And aſks no omen but his country's cauſe,” 
thad, b. XII. v. 283. 


When he exhorts the T jars to attack the 
Grecian fleet, he ſays, 


« Indulgent Jowe ! how plain thy favors ſhine, 

When happy nations bear the marks divine ! 

How eaſy then, to fee the ſinking ſtate 

Of realms accurſt, deſerted, reprobate ! 

Death is the worſt; a fate which all muſt try; 

And for our country 'tis a bliſs to die: 

The gallant man, though ſlain in fight he be, 

Yet leaves his nation ſafe, his children free; 

Entails a debt on all the grateful ſtate ; 

His own brave friends ſhall glory in his fate; 

His wife live honor'd, all his race ſucceed ; 

And late poſterity enjoy the decd ! 
| b. XV. v. 576. 


The ancients were of opinion, that it 
would be as advantageous for young ſoldiers 
to read this leſſon, conciſe as it is, as all 
the volumes of Tyrteus, wherein he endea— 
vours to raiſe the Finke of his countrymen. 

When the Trgars are preparing for the 
third battle, Hector appears like their gene- 
raliſſimo, ſuxrounded by his braveit gene- 
rals. a 


Vor. VI. De « Near 
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« Near Ilus' tomb in order rang'd around, 
The Trejan lines poſſeſs'd the rifing ground; 
There wiſe Polydamas and Hector ſtood ; 
ZEneas honor'd as a guardian god; 
Bold Polybus, Agenor the divine, 
The brother warriors of Antenor's line; 
With youthful Acamat, whoſe beauteous face, 
And fair proportion, match'd th' etherial race. 
Great Hector, cover'd with his ſpacious ſhield, 
Plies all the troops, and orders all the keld. 
As the red ſtar now ſhows his ſanguine fires 
Through the dark clouds, and now in night 
retires ; [man, 
Thus through the ranks appear'd the godlike 
Plung'd in the rear, or blazing in the van; 
While ſtreamy ſparkles reſtleſs as he flies, 
Flaſh from his arms as lightning from the ſkies.” 
b. XI. v. 73. 


— Hector, with a bound [ground, 
Springs- from his chariot, on the trembling 
In clanging arms : he graſps in either hand 

A pointed lance, and ſpeeds from band to band; 
Revives their ardor, turns their ſteps from flight, 
And wakes a-new the dying flames of fight.” 
V. 270. 


te As the bold hunter chears his hounds to tear 
The brindled lion, or the tuſky bear, 
With voice and hand provokss their doubting 
heart 
And ſprings the foremoſt with his lifted dart: 
80 


1 
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So godlike Hector prompts his troops to dare; 

Nor prompts alone, but leads himſelf the war. 

On the black body of the foes he pours, 

As from the cloud's deep boſom, fwell'd with 

Mow'rs, 

A ſadden ſtorm the purple occan ſweeps, 

Drives the wild waves, and toſſes all the deeps.“ 
ä v. 378. 


When Hector reproves Paris, the latter 
anſwers, 


— * Who like thee can boaſt a ſoul ſedate, 
So firmly proof to all the ſhocks of fate?“ 
b. III. v. 87. 


And when Hel ſees the dead body of 
Hector, ſhe ſays, 


& Ah deareft friend! in whom the gods kad 
join'd 

The mildeſt manners with the braveſt mind; 
Now twice ten years (unhappy years) are oer 
Since Paris brought me to the Trejan ſhore; 
Vet was it ne'cr my fate from thee to find 
A deed ungentle, or a word unkind : 
When others curs'd the auth'reſs of their woe, 
Thy pity check'd my ſorrows in their flow: 
If ſome proud brother ey'd me with diſdain, 
Or ſcornful filter with her ſweeping train, 0 
Thy gentle accents ſoften'd all my pain. 

12 | For 
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For thee I mourn, and mourn myſelf in thee, 
The wretched ſource of all this miſery ! 
b. XXIV. v. 962. 


Hector makes his firſt appearance at the 
head of a council of war in the porch of 
Priam's palace, from whence they iflue 
through the city gates to oppole the Greeks : 


© The godlike He&or, high above the reſt, 
Shakes his huge ſpear, and nods his plumy 
creſt : 
In throngs around his native bands repair, 
And groves of lances glitter in the air.” 
b. II. v. 988. 


In the third book, dy kis intervention, a 
ſingle combat is agreed upon between Mene- 
laus and Paris; from which the latter is reſ- 
cued by Venus. In the eleventh book we 
find Hector driving the Greeis before him: 


„Loud groans proclaim his progreſs through 
the plain, 

And deep Scamander ſwells with heaps of ſlain: 

"There fierce on foot, or from the chariot's height, 

His ſword deforms the beauteous ranks of fight. 

. b. XI. v. 623. 


At the attack upon the Grecian wall, the 
ſtrength of Hader is fully diſplayed: 


«« He 
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% He, like a whirlwind, toſs' d the ſcatt'riug 
| throng, V 
Mingled the troops, and drove the field along. 
To godlike Hector, and his matchleſs might, 
Was ow'd the glory of the deſtin'd fight. 
A pond'rous ftone bold Hector heav'd to throw, 
Pointed above, and rough and groſs below: 
Not two ſtrong men th' enormous weight could 
raile, 
Suck men as live in theſe degen'rate days. 
Yet this, as eaſy as a ſwain could bear 
The ſnowy fleece, he toſs'd, and ſhook in air. 
Now ruſhing in, the furious chief appears, 
Gloomy as night! and ſhakes two ſhining 
ſpears : 
A dreadful gleam from his bright armor came, 
And from his eye-balls flaſh'd the living flame. 
He moves a god reſiſtleſs in his courſe. '” 
b. XII. v. 200. 537—557. 


On him the war is bent, the darts are ſhed, 
And all their faulchions wave around his head; 
Repuls'd he ſtands, nor from his ſtand retires; 


But with repeated ſhouts his army fires. 
b. XIII. v. 201. 


* in the centre Hector fix'd remain'd, 
Where firſt the gates were forc'd, and bulwarks 
ain'd. 
There join'd, the whole Bæotian ſtrength re- 
mains, 
The proud Jenians with their ſweeping trains, 
13 Locrians 
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Locrians and Phthiaus, and th' Epæan force; 
But join'd repel not Hector's fiery courſe.” 


v. 859. 


Full in the blazing van great Hector ſhin'd, 
Like Mars commiſſion'd to confound mankind. 
Pefore him flaming, his enormous ſhield, 
Like the broad ſun, illamin'd all the field : 
His nodding helm emits a ſtreamy ray; 
His piercing eyes through all the battle ſtray ; 
And while beneath his targe he flaſh'd along, 
Shot terrors round, that wither'd ev'n the ſtrong. 
Thus ſtalk'd he, dreadful; death was in his 
look; 
Whole nations fear'd. 
b. XIII. v. 1010. 


In the fourteenth book, Homer oppoſes 
Hector to Neptune; and equalizes him in ſome 
degree to a god: but he 1s ſtruck to the 
ground with a prodigious ſtone by A4jax, 

and carried off from the field of battle. 
v. 470—5 15. In the fifteenth book he is 
reanimated by Phæbus, who brings him back 
to the battle, marches before him with his 
is, and turns the fortune of the fight: 


«© Impending Phebus pours around them fear, 

And Troy and Hector thunder in the rear. 

Heaps fall on heaps: the ſlaughter Hes 
leads,” b. XV. v. 370. 


« On 
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& On ruſh'd bold Hector, gloomy as the nightf; 
Forbids to plunder, animates the fight, 

Points to the fleet: for, by the gods, who flies, 
Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies.” 


v. 394- 


When Phobus has demoliſhed the Grecian 


wall, and the Trans are attempting to burn 
the fleet, 


* At one proud bark, high-tow'ring o'er the 
fleet, 

Ajax the great, and god-like Hector meet: 

or one bright prize the matchleſs chiefs con- 

tend ; 

Nor this the ſhips can fire, nor that defend : 

One kept the ſhore, and one the veſſel trod; 

That fix'd as fate, this acted by a god.“ 


v. 482. 
As Antilochus kills Melannippus, 


e Obſerving Hector to the reſcue flew ; 
Bold as he was, Anutilochus withdrew.” 


v. 700. 


Hector is then repreſented as an inſtrument 
in the hand of Japiter, to bring about thoſe 
deſigns the god had long projected: and as 
his fatal hour now approaches, owe is wil- 
ling to recompenſe his haſty death with a 
ſhort-lived glory. Accordingly, this being 
| the 
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the laſt ſcene of victory he is to appear in, 
the poet introduces him with all imaginable 
pomp, and adorns him with all the terror 
of a conqueror. 


« He raiſes Hector to the work deſign'd; 
Bids him with more than mortal fury glow, 
And drives bim, like a light'ning on the foe. 
So Mars, when human crimes for vengeance 
call, 
Shakes his huge jav'lin, and whole armies fall. 
Not with more rage a conflagration rolls, 
Wraps the vaſt mountains, and involves the 
cles. 
He foams with wrath ; beneath his gloomy 
brow 
Like fiery meteors his red eye balls glow : 
The radiant helmet on his tewpics burns, 
Waves when he nods, and lighz as he turns: 
For Jobe his ſpiendor iound the chief had 
thrown, 
And caſt the blaze of both the hoſts on one. 
Unhappy glories ! tor hi- fate was near, 
Due to ſtern Pollac, and P:/ides? ſpear 
Now all on fie for f1me. his breaſt, his eyes 
Burn at each foe, and ſingle ev'ry prize: 
Still at the cloſeſt ranks, the thick lt fight, 
He points his ardor, and exerts his might. 
N. 723. 


Hector attacks the Grecians in their camp, 
and endeavours to burn their fleet. Parro- 
clus 
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clus comes to aſũſt the Greeks, and is ſlain by 
Hecker, who puts on the armor of Achilles, 
which Patroclus wore: 


« Now blazing in th' immortal arms he ſtands, 
The work and preſent of cel-itial hands; 
By aged Pelcus to Achilles given, 
As ſirſt to Peleus by the court of heav'n. 
b. XVII. v. 220. 


Jupiter expreſſes his ſorrow at the ap- 
pro:ching fate of this unfortunate prince: 


« Him, proud in triumph, glitt'ring from afar 
The god whoſe thunder rends the troubled air, 
Beheld with nity ; as apart he fate, 
And conſcious look'd through all the ſcene of 
fate. 
He ſhook the ſacred honors of his head; 
Ohymtus trembled, and the godhead ſaid : 
Ah wretched man! unmindful of thy end! 
A moment's glory, and what fates attend? 
In heav'nly panoply divinely bright 
Thou ſtand'ſt, and armies tremble at thy fight, 
As at Achilles' ſelf! beneath thy dart 
Lies ſlain the great Achilles dearer part: 
Thou from the mighty dead thoſe arms haſt 
torn, 
Which once the greateſt of mankind had worn. 
Yet live! I give thee one illuſtrious day, 
A blaze of glory e'er thou fad'ſt away. 
| For 
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For ah! no more Andromache ſhall come, 
With joyful tears to welcome Hector home; 
No more officious, with endearing charms, 
From thy tir'd limbs unbrace Pelidesè arms. 

v. 225. 


Hector kills Schedins, king of the Phocians, 
and in exhorting the 779jaxs he ſays, 


% Honor, ye Gods! or let me gain, or give; 
And live he glorious, whoſoe'er ſhall live!“ 
b. XVIII. v. 357. 


When he firſt oppoſes Achilles, he tells 
his troops, | 


* Nor from yon boaſter ſhall your chief retire, 
Not though his heart were ſteel, his hands were 
fire; [Hand, 
That fire, that ſterl, your Hector hon]! vwith- 
And brave that vengeſul heart, that Cr-adful 
hand.” b., XX. v. 423%. 


When the Trgans retire with? their walls, 
Hector only ſtays to op poſe Achelles. The 
whole fate of Greece and Frey is to be decid- 
ed by their ſwords: but Achilles is victorious, 
and Hector is lain. 


“great Heger ſingly ſtay'd; chain'd down by 
fate, 
There fixt he ſtood before the Scæan gate 801 | 


1 
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Still his bold arms determin'd to employ, 
The Guardian ſtill of long defended Troy,” 


B. XXII. v. g. 


% Reſolv'd he ſtands, and with a fiery glance 
Expects the hero's terrible advance. 

So roll'd up in his den, the ſwelling ſnake 
Beholds the traveller approach the brake; 
When fed with noxious herbs his turgid veins 
Have gather'd half the poiſons of the plains; 
He burns, he ſtiffens with collected ire, 

And his red eye-balls glare with living fire.” 


v. 228. 


Hector HON death to an ignominious 
life: he knows how to die with glory, but - 
not how to live with diſhonor. 


eneath a turret, on his ſhield reclin'd, 
He ſtood, and queſtion'd thus his mighty 
mind. 

* TfTIceer return, return I muſt < 
Glorious, my country's terror laid in duſt : W. 
Or, if I periſh, let her ſee me fall ONS 
In fight at leaſt, and fighting for her wall. 

V, 150, 


Yet, reflecting on the injuſtice of the 
war he maintained, his ſpirits are depreſſed 
by heaven, he expects certain death, he 
perceives himſelf abandoned by the gods, 
and flies from Achilles, not as fiom a mortal 

hero, 
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hero, but from one whom he ſees clad in 
1mpenetrable armor, ſeconded by Minerva, 
and one who had put to flight the inferior 
gods themſelves. 


„ Thus three times round the Trojan walls 
they fly, 

The gazing gods lean forward from the ſky : 

To whom, while cazer on the chace they look, 

The fire of mortals and immortals ſpoke. 

% Unworthy fight! the man, belov'd of 

heav'n, 

Behold, inglorious round yon city driv'n! 

My heart partakes the gen'rous Hecter's pain 

Hector, whoſe zeal whole hecaiomUs has {lain, 

Whoſe grateful ſumes the gods recciv'd with 


JOY 
From 1da's ſummits, and the tow'rs of Troy. 
Now ſee him flying!“ v. 217. 


A brave man's ſoul is ſtill capable of rou- 
zing itſelf, and acting haubrabiy in the laft 
ſtruggles. Accordingly 2/7, though de- 
livered over to his deſtiny, abandoned by 
the gods, and certain G dcath, yet ſtops 
and attacks Achilles, When he Ioles his 
ſpear, he draws his ſword : it was impoi- 
ble he ſhould conquer; it we, only in his 
power to fall gloriouſly: this he did; and 
it was all that man could do.“ 


„High 


h Pape s tranſſation. v. VI. p. 22. 


h 
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High o'er the ſlain the great Achilles ſtands, 
Begirt with heroes, and ſurrounding bands. 
Le ſons of Greece, in triumph bring 

The corps of Hector, and your Pans ſing. 
Be this the ſong, ſlow-moving tow'rd the ſhore, 
« Hector is dead, and Lion is no more.“ 


v. 491. 


III. Znxtas is repreſented as inferior to 


Hector in battle only, in all elſe equal, and 


in prudence ſuperior. He was alto ſkilled 
in whatever related to the gods, and con- 
ſcious of what deſtiny had reſerved for him 
after the taking of Try, Incapable of fear, 
never diſcompoſed, and particularly poſſeſ- 
ſing himſelf in the article of danger. Hec- 
tor 15 reported to have been called the 
hand, and eas the head of the Troans : 
and the latter more advantaged their affairs 
by his caution, than the former by his fury, 
Theſe two heroes were much of the ſame 
age, and the ſame ſtature : the air of Ancas 
had ſomething in it leſs bold and forward; 
but at the ſame time more fixed and con- 
ſtant. Homer characterizes him as ſenſible 
and moral; valiant, and deliberate; pious 
to the gods, and tender to his friend. 


* Divine /Zreas brings the Dardan race 
Anchices fon, by Venus ſtol'n embrace, 
Born in the ſhades of 4's ſecret grove.” 
lliad, b. II. v. 992. 
Vor. VI. K In 
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In the twentieth book he engages Achilles, 
and is protected by Neptune, who ſays to the 
gods, 


« And can ye ſee this righteous chief atone 

With guiltleſs blood, for vices not his own ? 

To all the gods his conſtant vows were paid. 

: „Nor thus can Joe reſign 

The future father of the Dardan line. 

— * On great Ancat ſhall devolve the reign, 

And ſons ſucceeding ſons the laſting line ſuſ- 
tain,” 


B. XX. v. 345—356. 


The ſtory of neas founding the Remax 
empire, gave Virgil the fineſt occaſion ima- 
ginable of paying a compliment to Augufus, 
and his countrymen, who were fond of 
being thought the deſcendants of Trop. 

The auxiliar nations, who aſſiſted the 
Trans, were I. the PeLasct, under Hier- 
POTHOUS and PYLEUs, whole capital was 
Lariſa, near the place where Cuma was af- 
terwards built. II. The Tyracians by 
the ſide of the Hell:/pont oppoſite to Trey, 
under Ac AMASs and PYRoNns; and thoſe of 
Ciconia, under EUuerHEMUs. III. The PR O- 
NIANS, under PYRECHMES. IV. The 
PAPHLAGONIANS, under PILAMENEUS. 


V. The HALIZONIANS, under Opivs and 


Eris rROPHUs, VI. TheMrYs1ans, under 
CRouis, and Exnomus. VII. The PR X. 
GIANS 
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G1ans of Aſcania, under Prnorcys and 
AsCaniys. VIII. The Mzxonians, un- 
der MtesTLEes and AnTipHus. IX. The 
CARIANS, under NavsTEs and AMPHI- 
MACUS. X. The Lycians, under SAR- 
PEDON and GLAUCUS. 

SARPEDON was the moſt remarkable of 
all theſe auxiliaries, and was by birth ſu- 
perior to all the chiefs of either fide, being 
the only ſon of Jupiter engaged in this war. 
His character is the moſt faultleſs and ami- 
able in the whole ad. His qualities are 
no way unworthy his deſcent, ſince he every 
where appears equal in valor, prudence, 
and eloquence to the moſt admired heroes. 
He never reproaches the living, or inſults 
the dead: but appears uniform through his 
conduct in the war, actuated with the ſame 
generous ſentiments that engaged him in it, 
having no interett in the queurrel but to 
ſuccor his allies in diltreſs. This noble life 
is ended with a death as glorious; for in 
his laſt moments he has no other concern 
but for the honor of his friends, and the 
event of the day. 


The forces laſt in fair array ſucceed, 
Which blameleſs G/aucus and Sarpedon lead; 
The warlike bands that diſtant Lycia yields, 
There gulphy Xauthus foams along the fields. 
Iliad, b. II. v. 1067. 
K 2 When 
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When the Trojans attack the Grecian wall 
in five different bodies, 


“ Divine Sarpedon the laſt band obey'd, 

Whom Glaucus and Aſteropeeus aid, 

Next him, the braveſt of their army's head, 

But he more brave than all the hott he led.“ 
B. XII. v. 115. 


“ Thus goldlike Hecor and his troops contend 
To force the ramparts, and the gates to rend; 
Nor Troy could conquer, nor the Greeks would 
yield, 
Till great Sarpedon tow'r'd amid the field; 
For mighty Joe inſpir d with martial flame 
His matchleſs ſon, and urg'd him on to fame, 
In arms he ſhines, conſpicuous from afar, 
And bears aloft his ample ſhield in air ; 
Within whoſe orb the thick bull-hidcs were 
| roll'd 
Pond'rous with braſs, and bound with ductile 
| old : 
And 1 two pointed jav'lins arm his hands, 
Majeſtic moves along, and leads his Lycian 
bands.“ v. 345. 


He aſks Glaucus why are they 


4 Admir'd as heroes, and as gods obey'd ? 
Unleſs great acts ſuperior merit prove, 


And vindicate the bounteous pow'rs above. 
Ti: 
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Tis ours, the dignity they give, to grace; 

The firſt in valor as the firſt in place: 

That when with wond'ring eyes our martial 

bands 

Behold our deeds tranſcending our commands, 

Such, they may cry, deſerve the ſov'reign ſtate, 

Whom thoſe that envy, dare not imitate !” 
v. 378. 


He performs many remarkable actions, 
and becomes worthy to fall by the hand of 
Patiroclus. When the Trojans fly from that 
hero, Sarpeden advances againſt him: they 
diſmount from their chariots ; 


& As when two vulturs on the mountains 
height 

Stoop with reſounding pinions to the fight : 

They cuff, they tear, they raiſe a ſcreaming 


cry : 
The deſert echoes, and the rocks reply: 
The warriors thus oppos'd in arms, engage 
With equal clamors, and with equal rage. 
B. XVI. v. 522. 


« Now met in arms the combatants appear; 

Each ** the ſhicld, and pois'd the lifted 
ar. 

From ese Patroclus* hand the jav'lin fled, 

And paſs'd the groin of valiant Thra/med. 

Two ſounding darts the Lyc:ar leader threw: 

'The firſt aloof with erring fury flew ; 

mm ::S$ The 
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The next tranſpierc'd Achilles“ mortal ſeed, 
The gen'rous Pedaſus, of Theban breed. 
The tow'ring chiefs to fiercer fight advance 
And firſt Sarpedon whirl'd his weighty lance, 
Whicho'er the warrior's ſhoulder took its courſe, 
And ſpent in empty air its dying force. 
Not ſo Patroclus never erring dart; | 
Aim'd at his breaſt, it pierc'd the mortal 
part 
Where the ſtrong fibres bind the ſolid heart. 
Then as the mountain-oak, or poplar tall, 
Or pine, fit maſt for ſome great admiral, 
Nods to the axe, till with a groaning ſound 
It finks, and ſpreads its honors on the ground: 
Thus fell the king; and laid on earth ſupine, 
Before his chariot ſtretch'd his form divine. 


v. 564—590. 


The dying ſpeech of Sarpedon to Glaucus is 
made up of noble ſentiments fully anſwer- 
ing the character of this brave and generous 
prince, which he preſerves in his laſt mo- 
ments, by exhorting his friend to preſerve 
his body and arms From the enemy. Patro- 
clus, all this time, either out of humanity 
or ſurprize, omits to pull out the ſpear; 
which however he does not long forbear, 
but with it drawing forth his vitals, puts 
a period to this gallant lite, 


Ther as a friend, and as a warrior, right; 
Defend my body, conquer in my right ; 


That 


„ AA 


* 
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That, taught by great examples, all may try 
Like thee to vanquiſh, or like me to die. 
He ceas'd ; the fates ſuppreſt his breath, 
And his eyes darken'd with the ſhades of death. 
Th' inſulting victor with diſdain beſtrode 
The proſtrate prince, and on his boſom trod; 
Then dre the weapon from his panting heart, 
The reeking fibres clinging to the dart; 
From the wide wound guſh'd out a ſtream of 
blood, ä 
And the ſoul iſſu'd in a purple flood. 
v. 605-625. 


The wounded Glaucus then tells the Trojan 
chiefs, a 


Low in the duſt is great Sarpedon laid; 


Nor Fove vouchſaf'd his hapleſs offspring aid. 
V. 641. 


—See! where in duſt the great Sarpedon lies, 
In action valiant, and in council wiſe ; 

Who guarded right, and kept his people free. 
—Stretch'd by Patroclus arms on yonder plains, 
Oh ſave from hoſtile rage his lov'd remains: 
Ah let not Greece his conquer'd.trophies boaſt, 
Nor on his courſe revenge her heroes loſt. 

He ſpoke; each tender in his grief partook ; - 
Troy, at the loſs, through all her legions ſhook. 
Transfix'd with deep regret, they view o'er- 


thrown | 
At once his country's pillar, and their own. 
v. 662, 
Hector 
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Hector defends the body, which is ſeized 
by Patroclus and Ajax. Jupiter pours upon 
them an obſcure night, to make the battle 
bloodier, and to honor the funeral of his 
ſon by a greater number of victims. 


«© Now out Sarpedon, on the ſandy ſhore, 
His heav'nly form defac'd with duſt and gore, 
And ſtuck with darts by warring heroes ſhed, 
Lies undiſtinguiſh'd from the vulgar dead. 
His long diſputed corſe the chiefs incloſe ; 
On ev'ry ſide the buſy combate glows. 


V. 773. 


At laſt, the Greeks get the body, and Pa- 
groclus ſends off the arms of Sarpedon : but Ju- 
iter ſends Phæbus to embalm the remains of 
is ſon, and convey them to his native 
Country, where, according to Phileftratus, 
the Lycians ſhewed the body of Sarpegor, 
ſtrewed over with aromatical ſpices, in ſuch 
a graceful compoſure, that he ſeemed to 
be only aſleep. | 


Apollo 

from the war the breathleſs hero bore, 
Veil'd in a cloud, to filver $imezs? ſhore : 
There bath'd his honorable wounds, and dreſt 
His manly members in th' immortal veſt; 
And with perfumes of ſweet ambrofial dews, 
Reſtores his freſhneſs, and his form renews, 


Then 


e, 
'C, 
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Then /cep and death, two twins of winged race, 
Of matchleſs ſwiftneſs, but of ſilent pace, 
Receiv'd Sarpedon, at the gods command, 
And in a moment reach'd the Lycian land: 
The corſe amidſt his weeping friends they laid, 
Where endleſs honors wait the ſacred ſhade.'”? 


v. 825. 


Hector kills Patroclus in the ſame book; 
and, in the twenty ſecond, is himſelf ſlain by 
Achilles. This hero periſhes in the ſight of 
his father and mother; of his friends, and 
countrymen; univerſally beloved, and eter- 
nally admired. Hamer has expatiated largely 
on the death of Hector: every word that Priam, 
Hecuba, Helen, and Andromache ſpeak, on ſee- 
ing his dead body dragged round the walls, 


Mews us the importance of Hector: every word 
adds a weight to the concluding action of the 
: lliad; and, at the ſame time, repreſents the 
- fad effects of the anger of Achilles, which is 
the ſubject of this immortal poem. The ſtory 


is completely finiſhed with the death of Hecter: 
but Homer added two other books to deſcribe 
the funeral games; Greece weeping for Patro- 
clus, and Hector lamented by Troy, The po- 
em could not procced to the death of Achilles 
without breaking the action; and, therefore, 
to ſatisſy our curioſity concerning the fate of 
this great man, the poet takes care to inform 

us 


i P:pc's Preface tc the Iliad, p. vi. 
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us that his life draws to a period, and as it 
were celebrates his funeral before his death.“ 
If we look upon the 7/ad with an eye to an- 
cient learning, it may be obſerved, that how- 
ever fabulous the other parts of this poem may 
be, acco:ding to the nature of Epic poetry; 
his account of the people, princes, and coun- 
tnes, 1s purcly hiſtorical, founded on the real 
ranſactions of thoſe times, and by far the 
moſt valuable piece of hiſtory and geography 
leir us concerning the ſtate of Greece in that 
early period. Greece was then divided into ſe- 
veral dynaſties, which Homer has enumerated 
under their reipective princes ; and his diviſion 
was looked upon 10 exact, that we are told of 
many controverſies concerning the boundaries 
of Grecian cities, which have been decided 
upon the authority ot Homer's catalogue, and 
of which Eujrathius has collefted ſeveral in- 
ſtances. Bur if we conſider the catalogue 
purely as poetical, it will not want its hean- 
ties in that light. We may obierve firſt, what 
an air of probability is ſpread over the whole 
poem by the perticularizing of every nation 
and people concerned in inis war. Secondly, 
what an entertaining ſcene is preiented to us, 
of ſo many countries drawn in their livelieſt 
and moſt natural colors; while we wander 
along with the poet amidſt a beautiful variety 
of towns, havens, foreſts, vineyards, groves, 
: moun· 


E Pepe 's tranſſat, vol, VI. p. 57, 139. 
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mountains, and rivers; and are perpetually 
amuſed with his obſervations on the different 
ſoils, products, fituations, or proſpects. Third- 
ly, what a noble review he pailes before us of 
io mighty an army, drawn out in order troop 
by troop ? Fourthly, the deſcription of the 
differing arms and manner of fighting of the 
ſoldiers, and of the various attitudes which he 
has given to the commanders : of the leaders, 
the greateſt part are either the 1mmediate ſons 
of gods, or the deſcendants of gods; and 
how great an idea mult we have of a war, to 
the waging of which ſo many demi-gods and 
heroes are aſſembled? And laſtly, the ſeveral 
artful compliments he paid by this means to 
his own country in general, and many of his 
contemporaries in particular, by a celebration 
of the genealogies, ancient ſeats, and domi- 
nions of the great men of his own time.! 
Nor is it a wonder, if Homer has ever been ac- 
knowledged the greateſt of poets, who moſt 
excelled in that which 1s the very foundation 
of poetry, InvenTion! in a Work which 
comprehends the valt and various extent of 
nature. That which A4ri//orle calls the foul of 
poetry, was firft breathed into it by Homer; for 
the reſt let us refer to Mr. Pope's learned pre- 
face to the Iliad, where he ſays, this poetical 
fire * is diſcerned in Vi-, but diſcerned as 
through a glais ; reſlected from Hemer more 
ſhining 


2 hid, vol. I. p. 136, 
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ſhining than fierce, but every where equal and 
conſtant : in Lucan and Statius, it burſts out in 
ſudden, ſhort, and interrupted flaſhes: in Million, 
It glows like a furnace kept up to an uncommon 
ardor by the force of art; in Shateſpear, it 
ſtrikes before we are aware, like an acciden- 
tal fire from heaven: but in Homer, and in 
him only, it burns every where clearly, and 
every where irreſiſtibly. — None have been 
able to enlarge the ſphere of poctry beyond 
the limits he has ſet: every attempt of this na- 
ture has proved unſucceſsful ; and after all the 
various changes - of times and religions, his 
gods continue to this day the gods of poetry.” 
Longinus has given his opinion, that Homer 
principally excels in the ſentiments. What 
would alone be ſufficient to prove the grandeur 
and excellence of his ſentiments in general, is, 
that they have ſo remarkable a purity with 
thoſe of the ſcripture. It has been juſtly ob- 


ſerved, that if Vigil has not ſo many thoughts 
that are low and vulgar, he has not ſo many 
that are ſublime and noble; and that the K-- 
nan author ſeldom ariſes into any aſtoniſhing 
ſentiments, where he is not fired by the Hliad 


Yet nothing ſhould be derpgated irom the cha 


racter of Virgil. No author, or man, eve 
excelled all the worid in more than one fa 
culty ; and, 2s Hamer has done this in inven 
tion, Ji gil has in judgment. Not that we ar 
do thin: Hemer wanted judgment, becauſe Vir 
gil had it in a more eminent degree; or th: 
; | Virg 
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Virgil wanted invention, becauſe Hamer poſ- 
ſeſied a larger ſhare of it: each of theſe 
great authors had more of both than per- 
haps any man beſides; and are only ſaid to 
have leſs in compariſon than with one ano- 


ther. When we read Hemer, we ought to 
reflect that we are reading the moſt ancient 
author in the heathen world; and thoſe who 
conſider him in this light, will double their 
pleaſure in the peruſal of him: let them think 
they are growing familiar with nations and 
people that are now no more; that they are 
ſtepping almoſt three thouſand years back 
into the remoteſt antiquity, and entertain- 
ing themſelves with a clear and ſurpriz- 
ing viſion of things no where elſe to be 
found; the only mirror of that true ancient 
world. Homer not only appears the inven- 
tor of poetry; but excels all the inventors 
of other arts in this, that he has ſwallowed 
up the honors of thoſe who ſucceeded him: 
what he has done admitted no increaſe ; it 
only left room for contraction or regula- 
tion. 

All writers agree, whether poets or hiſ- 
torians, that the Greeks employed the firſt 
eight or nine years in ſcouring the ſeas, pil- 
laging the coaſts, and reducing ſuch cities 
and iſlands as aſſiſted the Trgans. At laſt, 


the ſeveral ſmall parties being joined in one 
body, and great ſtore of proviſions brought 


into the camp, the Greets approached 
Volt, VI. 5 


the 
city, 
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city, with a deſign to exert their utmoſt ef- 
forts, and put an end to ſo tedious a war. 
The war laſted ten years; but it was not 2 
decennial fiege : however, in the beginning 
of the ſummer in which Troy was taken, the 
Grecians preſented themſelves in a body be- 
fore the town. The beſieged were eaſily 
drawn out, as they were little inferior to 
them either in numbers or commanders. 
The death of Hector was accompanied by 
that of Memnon," Troilus, and others: but 
was ſoon after revenged by Paris, who ſlew 
Achilles by ſome treacherous ſtratagem. The 
poets tell us, that Achilles fell in love with 
Polyxena, and proceeded to marriage; at 
which ſolemnity he was ſhot with a dart by 
Paris, who lay concealed behind an image 
in the temple: but the incendiary himfel! 
was afterwards ſlain by Phloctetes, and Helin 
given to his brother Deiphobus; though Homer 
reſtores her to Menelaus. 

In the diſcourſe between the ghoſts of 
Agamemnen and Achizic; in the infernal ſhades, 
the former ſays to the latter, 


Thrice happy thou! to preſs the martial plain 

Midſt heaps of heroes in thy quarrel lain : 

In clouds of ſmoke, rais'd by the noble fray, 

Great and terrific ev'n in death you lay. 

-— to the fleet we bore thy honour'd load, 

And decent on the fun'ra pile beſtow'd. 
1 Around 


* See our vol. II. p. 44» 
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Around thee ſtand the daughters of the deep, 

Robe thee in heav'nly veſts, and round thee 
weep ; 
Round thee the Muſes, with alternate ſtrain, 
In ever-conſecrating verſe, complain: 
Each warlike grief the moving muſic hears, 
And iron-hearted heroes melt in tears, 
Till ſev'nteen nights and ſev'nteen Gays re- 
turn'd, 
All that was mortal or immortal mourn'd. 
To flames we gave thee the ſucceeding day, 
And fatted ſheep, and ſable oxen ſlay ; 
With oils and honey blaze th' augmented fires, 
And like a god adorn'd, thy earthly part ex- 
ires. 
U ** warriors round the burning pyle, 
Urge the fleet courſer's, or the racer's toil ; 
Thick clouds of duſt o'er all the circle riſe, a 
And the mix'd clamor thunders in the ſkies. 
Soon as abſorpt in all- embracing flame, 
Sunk what was mortal of thy mighty name, 
We then collect thy ſnowy bones, and place 
With wines and unguents in a golden vaſe: 
There we thy relics, great Achilles! blend 
With dear Patroclus, thy departed friend : 
In the ſame urn a ſep'rate — contains 
Thy next belov'd, Antilochus* remains. 
Now all the ſons of warlike Greece ſurround 
Thy deſtin'd tomb, and caſt a mighty mound ; 
High on the ſhore the growing hill we raiſe, 
That wide th* extended Helleſpont ſurveys ; . 
L 2 Where 
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Where all, from age to age, who paſs the coaſt, 
May point Achilles tomb, and hail the mighty 
ghoſt. 
Oayſſey, b. XXIV. v. 51—120. 
Iliad, b. XXIII. v. 317. 


It ĩs impoſſible not to be ſtruck with the 
noble fictions of Homer in honor of Achilles. 
A whole army is in tears; the My/es cele- 
brate his glory; a goddeſs and her nymphs 
ennoble it with their preſence and lamenta- 
tions. At the funerals of other heroes, wo- 
men and captives are the mourners; here 
the Muſes perfonally appear. Heaven and 
earth, men and gods, intereſt themſelves in 
the obſequies of ſo great an hero! 

The 7 rojans, though they had loſt their 
chief ſupports, ſtill placed a great confidence 
in their Palladium. They had been told the 
city would never be taken, ſo long as that 
image of Minerva was in it: they had the 
ſame ſuperſtitious opinion of it, that the Ro- 
mans afterwards had of their Arncile in the 
time of Numa Pompiltius, which, like that, 
was pretended to have dropt from the gods 
as a pledge of their favor. The Greeks ſuc- 
ceeded at length, and 7% was taken by 
night. Some writers ſay, that Aueas and 
Antenor concluded a ſeparate peace with the 
Greeks, and betrayed the city into their hands. 
The poets ſay it was taken by the contri- 
vance of a wooden horſe; which fable ſonre 

| think 
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think to have its birth from the Greeks enter- 
ing the city by the Scæan gate, over which 
was the picture or ſtatue of a horſe. Per- 
haps, they entered the town through a 
breach made in the wall by ſome wooden 
engine, called a horſe, in the nature of that 
which the Romans made uſe of to batter the 
walls, and from its ſhape called a ram. Pli- 
n fixes the time of the invention of the Ro- 
mam ram to the Trojan war; and ſays it gave 
occaſion to the awonden-horſe. This looks 
the more probable, becauſe it was the con- 
ſtant practice of thoſe times to wrap up the 
original of every invention in fable: the 
reaſon of which might be, that the Grecians 
generally brought their knowledge out of 
the caſt; and it paſſed more eaſily for their 
own, when it was thus diſguiſed. But 
whatever image it bore, Pauſanias plainly 
ſays, it was a ſort of battering engine erect- 
ed by one Epeus, and that a pattern of it 
ſtood in the caſtle of Arhers. This they 
employed againſt the walls, and made a 
breach ſufficient to enter the city, which 
was taken, plundered, and burnt. Priam, 
with great part of his family, and the inha- 
bitants in general, were barbarouſly mur- 
dered, without reſpett to age, quality, or 
the places where they had taken ſanctuar;, 
Antenor and Aneas were excepted out of this 
general maſſacre ; which ſeems to confirm 


L 3 their 
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their having correſponded with the enemy, 
to let the town be ſurprized.! 
A.M, Thus ended the kingdom of Troy, 
2920, When Aldon was governor of T/rael ; 
after having ſtood from Teucer to Pri- 
am, in a regular ſucceſſion, 296 years, 408 
years before the olympiads, and 1184 before 
Chriſt. Plutarch ſays, that the city of Troy 
was the firſt time taken by Hercules, for the 
horſes promiſed him to be given by, Lawn - 
don; the ſecond time by Apamennon, by 
means of the celebrated great wooden horſe ; 
and the third time by Charidemus, by occa- 
fion of a horſe falling down at the gate, 
which hindered the Trans, ſo as they could 
not ſhut them ſoon enough.“ 

The Greets divided the ſpoil, and put to 
ſea, to return to their reſpective homes: 
but met with many adventures in which 
many of them periſhed. The adventures of 
Uly/es are related by Hemer in a fabulous 
manner : but the adventures of the other 
Greeks are leſs known; though it appears 
upon the whole, that this war proved na 
teſs fatal to the conquerors, than to the 
conquered. Meneſilleus died at Melos and 
Ajax Oileus was loſt. Some were drove in- 
to foreign countries; and others, who got 
ſafe home, were obliged to put to ſea again, 
and ſeek for new territories, 

a- 

i Stanyan, I. p. 54. 

v Plutarcb's lives, edit. 1749. vol, V. p. 126. 
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Agamemnon and Menelaus fell out, when 
they were returning home: but Agamemnoi 
arrived ſafe at Mycenz, where he was mur- 
dered by his wife Cyytemneſtra. His ſon 

Oreſtes revenged his death by the murder of 
his mother, of Zzy/hus her gallant, and of 
Helen their daughter; for which murder he 
was tried and acquitted by the Areopagus. 

The Trgan generals ſeeing their kingdom 
ruined, alſo took their meaſures, and ſettled 
in ſeveral diſtant regions. near and Ante- 
nor are ſaid to have eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
Italy. The Phrygians and Lycians, borderers 
on Troas, ſeized that country, and planted 
themſelves there. This is that part of the 
Trojan war, which ſeems belt adjuſted to the 
rules of hiſtorial truth.! 

It is ſaid in the life of Mexander the Great, 
that when he viſited the monuments of the 
heroes of Trey, he placed a crown upon the 
tomb of Achilles 5 and his friend Hepheftion 
placed: another on that of Patroclus, as an 
intimation of his being to Alexander what 
the other was to Ahilles. On which occa- 
fion the ſaying of Alexander 1s recorded, 
that Achilles was happy indeed, for having 
had ſuch a friend to love him living, and 
ſach a poet to celebrate him dead. * Pl 


tarch 


Du Pin, I. p. 220. Pope's Homer's Thad, vol. VL 
p. 193. Virgil ZEnciad, 1, III. Ovid Metam. I. XV. 
Hoxwel, p. 89. 

m Pope's Iliad, v. IV. p. 203. « 
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tarch tells us, that when this prince paſſed 
the He!le/pent, he ſacrificed to Minerva, and 
honoured the memory of the heroes who 
were buried at Troy, with ſolemn funeral 
libations, eſpecially Achilles, whoſe monu- 
ment he anointed, and with his friends, 
as the ancient cuſtom was, ran naked about 
his ſepulchre, and crowned it with garlands. 
While Al-xander was viewing the reſt of the 
antiquities and cunofities of the place, be- 
ing told he might ſee the harp of Paris, if 
he pleaſed, he ſaid, he thought it not 
worth looking on, but he ſhould be glad to 
ſee that of Achilles, with which he had cele- 
brated the glory and renowned actions of ſo 
many brave men.”” 

The tomb of Achilles was erefted on the 
promontory of Sigeum, and was to be feen 
847 years after his death; for ſo long it was 
between the deſtruction of Trey, and the 
_ reign of Alexander, who was deſcended from 

Achilles. North of this promontory is that 
of Rheteum, celebrated for the ſepulchre of 
Ajax, and his ſtatue, which Axtheny tranſ- 

orted into Ze ypt ; but it was reſtored to 
the Rhetenſs by Auguſtus. ** Pauſanias re- 
ports from the mouths of the Allan, who 
repeopled and reedified Liam, how that the 
armor of Achilles, the cauſe of Max's madneſs 
and ſelf-ſlaughter, was, after the ſhipwreck 

Sos. of 
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of Nies, thrown up by the ſea upon the 
baſis of his monument.“ Between theſe 


capes lies a ſpacious valley, and near Sige- 


um was the ſtation tor the Grec/an navy: but 
nearer Rheteum the river Simois, now called 
Simeres, diſcharges itſelf into the HZellejport. 
This river, the Scamander, Granicus, and 
LEJopus, draw their birth from the top of 
Ha, the higheſt mountain of Phrygia; lying 
ealtward from hence, and reſembled to a 
worm called Scolopendra, becauſe it had ma- 
ny feet. There are two vallies that ſtretch 
to each other, and join in an ample plain, 
« the theatre of thoſe renowned contentions, 
where ſtood the ancient //;um, if not fortu- 
nate, not inglorious nor unrevenged : 


Old Troy by Greeks twice ſack d: twice new 
Greece ru'd 

Her conquering anceſtors. Firſt when ſubdu'd 

By Rome's bold Trejan progeny ; and now 

When forc'd through Turk; inſolence to bow.“ 


The Simois and Scamander ſtill glide 
through theſe vallies, and unite their ſtreams 
near the ſea, where they make ſomes lakes 
and marſhes. Theſe rivers, though now 
poor in ſtreams, are not yet ſo contemptible 
as made by Bellonius, who perhaps miſtook 
others for them, as by all likelihood he hath 
done the ſite of ancient Troy : for the ruins 
that are now ſo perſpicuous, and by — 71 
rela- 
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related, ſtand four miles ſouth-weſt from 
that place deſcribed by the poets, and deter- 
mined of by the geographers; ſeated on a 
hanging hill, and too near the naval ſtation 
to afford a field for ſuch diſperſed encoun- 
ters, ſuch long purſuits, interception of 
ſcouts, and *executed ftratagems, eſpecially 
when the Trgans had pitched nearer the 


navy, as is declared to have happened be- 
tween the city and the ſea, Theſe reliques 
ſufficiently ſhew the greatneſs of the city, 
and not a little its excellency. The walls 7 
conſiſting of great ſquare ſtone, hard, tl 


black, and ſpongy, yet ſtanding in many 
places, ſupported on the inſide with pillars 7 


about two yards diſtant from each other, 7 
and garniſhed once with many turrets now th 
in ruins; containing a confuſion of old th 
buildings, - with 1 ciſterns to receive | 
rain, being ſeated on a ſandy foil, and quite an. 
deſtitute of fountains. Half a mile off, F fen 


and weſt of theſe rivers, oppoſing Teredos, I lou 
are the hot-baths, formerly adorned and 
ſurrounded with a magnificent building. the 
This remainder of ſo noble a city was once c 


a ſmall village of the ſans, who after the | for- 
deſtruction of that famous {/um, often ſhif- | 


ted the ſeat of the new, and at laſt fix- 
ed it here. It contained only one contemp- 
tible temple, dedicated to Miaemma, when 
Alita ander came there, who offered up his 
eld, enriched the temple with 5 
an 
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and honoured the town with his name; ex- 
empting it from tribute, and determining 
upon his return to erect in it a ſumptuous 
temple, to inſtitute ſacred games, and to 
make it a great city. But A n dying, 
Ly/imachus took upon him that care; who 
ſurrounded it with a wall containing forty 
furlongs in circuit, yet ſuffered it to retain 
the name of Alexandria. It afterwards be- 
came a colony, and univerſity of the Remanc, 
ö of no mean reputation. When Fimbria the 
, queſtor flew the conſul Valerius Flaccus in 
8 Bithynia, and put himſelf at the head of 


3 the Roman army, the citizens of this place 
y refuſed to admit him within their walls. 
'S He therefore beſieged the city, and took 
, it; boaſting that in eleven days he had done 


W that which Agamemnon, with 500 ſhips, and 
d the whole Greet nation, could hardly ac- 
e | complith in ten years. To whom an Lian 
ic | anſwered, that they wanted an Hector to de- 
ff, | fend them. Afterwards Julius Cæſar, emu- 
95» | lous of Alexander's attempts, and deſcended 
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nd } from Julius of Trojan race, reſtored them to | 

ig: their liberty, and enlarged their territories.® "8 
1CC Julius Cæſar, according to Suetonius, had = 
the | formed a deſign of b the ſeat of WW 
Try empirgto Troy, or Alexandria, after having 3 
fix-exhauſted Ttaly of its treaſures and inhabi- IE 
np- | tants. | [ 4 
hen 1 
his 339 | | 296 OG 1 
ifts, . . Sandys, p. 224 Heylin, p. 652, Pocecke's Obſer- 


wations on Ai Minor, p. 106. 
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tan Tins was ſtrongly reported before 
thy \watorwas aſſifinated; and as Jugn/tus 
ſecmed willing to enter into all the ſchemes 
of ' is predeceſſor, and as Trey was uſually 
eſteemed the ſeat of the Julian family, the 
Yomans were apprehenſive that he had re- 
ſolved to carry this project into execution. 
It is certain, that both Julius Ce/ar and Au- 
guſtur, on many occaſions, ſhewed a very 
remarkable inclination in favor of Troy. 
The firſt ordered it to be rebuilt ; the ſecond 
ſettled a colony there; and they both grant- 
ed it conſiderable privileges. It was ſul- 
peed that Auguſtus intended to make Try 
the ſeat of his empire; on which occaſion 
Herace wrote the moſt ſpirited ode in all his 
works, boldly attempting to diſſuade Au- 
guſtus from his delign, by repreſenting Juno, 
in a full aſſembly of the gods, threatening 
the Remans with her reſentment, if they 
ſhould dare to build the walls of a city, that 
had been always an object of her diſpleaſure 
and revenge. It is the admired third ode of 
his third book, which begins Juftum 2: 
tenacem, where the firſt words open the ode 
with a magnificent charaQter of juſtice and 
conſtancy of reſolution, directly tending, 
though in a diſtant manner, to diſſuade Au- 
guſtus from his intended purpoſe. The two 
principal motives which made the Romans 
apprehenſive, that Auguſtus intended to make 
Troy the capital of the world, were his piety 

and 
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and the confidence of his power. He was 
deſcended from the Trojans by /Zrcas; and 
the natural tendency for his anceſtors, join- 
ed to the flattering idea of ſuch an ancient 
origin, ſeemed to call him to Trey. The 
poet makes Juno ſay, 


e Troy, hated Troy, an umpire, lewd, unjuſt, 
And a proud foreign dame have ſunk thee to 
the duſt. 
The gaudy gueſt, of impious fame, 
No more enjoys th' adult'rous dame; 
Hector no more his faithleſs brothers leads 
To break the Grecian force. 


While loud a length of occan roars 
From Rome to Troy's deteſted ſhores, | 
Unenvied let th' illuſtrious exiles reign, 
Where fate directs their courſe, and ſpreads 
their wide domain. 


On Priam's and th' aldulter's urn, 
While herds the duſt inſulting ſpurn, 
Let the proud capitol in glory ſtand, 
And Rome, to vanquiſh'd es give "oy her 
{tern command. 


Thus let the warlike Romans reign, 

So Juno and the Fates ordain : 
But on theſe terms alone, no more to dare 
Through piety or pride their parent 7 rer repair. 
Francis's Horace, vol. I. p. 23 39—247- 
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However, the ſeat of the Reman empire 
was afterwards transferred to the neighbor- 
hood of Troy. Byza built Byzantiam, which 
was enlarged by Pauſaniats, king of Sparta, 
and from that time became a principal city 
among the Greeks, It was taken by the em- 
peror Severus, after a three years ſiege; and 
was made the ſovereign of the reſt by the 
emperor Conſlaniine, who called it Conſtanti- 
neple, and encowed it with all the privileges 
ot Ramme. P 
Ihe Fleracl dg. The return of the Heraclidz 
happened eighty years afte: 
the deſttuction of Trey, when they expelled 
Tiſamenus the ſon of Oreſtes, and reigned over 
Argos and Mycene. Argos fell by lot to e. 
menus; Philenomus got poſleſſion of Sparta; 
and Meſjenia was ceded to Crejphintes. They 
put Oæylus in poſſeſſion of X{;zs; from whom 
deſcended phitrs, who inſtituted the Ohmpic 
games: and they reſerved Corinth for Aleles, 
one of their kinſmen, who was ſucceeded 
by his poſterity for above 300 years. Thus 
the Heraclidæ were ſeated in all parts of the 
peninſula, except Arcadia, rat continued 
their ſover-:1gnty in moſt places till the con- 
gueſt of ihe /ſacedonians, An end was there- 
by put tothe honiſhing ſtate of the Pelopidr, 
after they had ſwayed the atiairs of Arges 
and Mcenæ, about 160 years. Upon the 


death 


P Sardys, p. 23. Poerocte, vol. II. p. 159, 


and country, were promiſcuouſly uſed. Ty Mm 
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death of Ci/us, the Argiues took occaſion to 
deprive his ſucceſſors of all marks of regat 
authority, and converted 1t 'into a demo- 
cracy, after it had continued together with 
that of Mycenæ about 800 years, from the 
beginning of Inachus but the Argive demo- 
cracy was conſtantly oppoſed by the Spartan 
oligarchy. A 


LacEDAMON, or SPARTA. 


It is ſuppoſed, that Ze/ex, the firſt king of 
Laconia, began his reign about 1516 years 
before the Chriſtian æra. He was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Ahyles, whoſe fon Exrotas built the 
city, which he called Sparta, after the name 
of his daughter Sparte, who married Lace- 
ner. As the city, in compliment to his 
wife, had been called by her name, ſo the 
country about jt went by his own: but 
though, in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, this 
difference was made between Lacedammen and 
Saria, the diſtinction fell in proceſs of time, 
and both appellations, to expreſs the city 
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darus was the fifth in deſcent from LA 
anon, and married Lala, on whom Fupiter 
was ſaid to have begot C: Moe: and Pollux, 
who we: geificd after their dcath, and gave 
name to che coniteilation of Genu 11. 
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Tyndarus had alſo two famous daughters, 
Cly:emne/tra married to Agamemnon, and He- 
lena to his brother Menelaus, who ſucceeded 
Tyndarys in right of his wife. In his return 
from Troy, he loſt part of his ſhips in a 
ſtorm, and was himſelf driven with Helen in- 
to Jgyßpt, where ſome ſay he wandered ſeven 
years before his return to Sparta. As to his 
Ee yptian voyage, Herodotus is poſitive, that 
he went thither to fetch his wife, whom he 
makes to have been detained there during 
the whole war.“ | 

Menelaus had by Helen a daughter named 
Hermione, whom he married to Oreftes the 
ſon of Agamemnon: but he took her from 
him, Pha, gave her to Pyrrhus the ſon of 
Achillzs, who was killed by Oreftes, and his 
fon Tiſamenus was expelled by the Heraclidas. 

This change put an end to the firſt ſtate 
of Lacedæmon, which had exiſted 400 years, 
wherein nothing happened very remarkable ; 
neither have we ſufficient authority to aſſign 
the duration of each reign : inſomuch that 
ſome chronologers paſs b this whole ſuc- 
ceſſion, and begin their accounts from the 
ſucceſſion of the Heraclidæ. But it fares 
with ſtates as it does with men; the actions 
of their infancy are generally too trifling to 
be recorded; and the memory of the firſt 

kings 


t Flomer's Odyſſey, b. III. v. 351-536, b. IV. v. 473. 
Sce our vol. II. p. 194—198. Llerodetus, lib. II. 
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kings is fo eafily eclipſed by the fame of 
their ſucceſſors, that we can expect little 
more than their names, and for the ſme 
reaſons they are not always handed deen 
faithful to poſterity. 

The government which had 
hitherto been monarchical, mutt 
now paſs under the name of a Dyarchy; 
which change ſeems to have been acciden- 
tal ; or rather, out of an accident, improv- 
ed into a deſign of ſettling two kings at the 
ſame time upon the throne. On the death 
of 4riftedemus, one of the Heraclide, Lacedæ- 
mom was allotted to his two ſons Eury/{benes and 
Procles; but with ſome degree of preference 
in point of honor to the family of Eury/Zhenes. 
The brothers looked upon each other as 
rivals in empire: but it 1s not ſo much 
a wonder as this ſhould breed a ſecret diſ- 
taſte and enmity between them, as that 1t 
ſhould be propagated down to their lateſt 
poſterity ; and yet never break out for above 
800 years, ſo as to diſſolve the conſtitution. 
From this time the ſceptre always continued 
jointly in the hands of the deſcendants of 
theſe two families. Lycargus inſtituted that 
body of laws for the Spartan ſtate, which 
rendered both the legiſlator and republic fo 
famous in hiſtory ; and the government con- 
tinued under a bipartite ſucceſſion of thirty 
princes of the line of Zzry/tberes, and twenty- 

M3; {even 


A.M. 29co, 
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ſeven of that of Procles, ending in both a- 
bout the ſame time. 

Zuryſthenes was ſucceeded by his ſon Apts, 
from whom all the deſcendants of that hne 
were ſirnamed Agidæ; and the other took 
the name of Euryiianide, from Eurytion the 
grandſon of Procles. To their time we may 
refer the original of ſlavery in Sparta, when 
the inhabitants of Helps were deprived of 
their privileges, and condemned both them 
and their poſterity to perpetual ſlavery. To 
make them yet a more ſtanding mark of in- 
famy, all other ſlaves to the ſtate went by 
the common name of Helzte; as the word 
flawe is uſed in moſt countries, and derived 
trom the Sdawi upon the like occaſion. 

Sous endeavoring to make himſelf as for- 
midable abroad, as Agis was at home, re- 
duced great part of Arcadia. Plutarch has a 
remarkable paſſage of him, that being be- 
ſieged by the Clitcriaus, and greatly preſſed 
for want of water, agreed to deliver up alf 
his conqueſts to them, upon condition that 
he and all his men ſhould drink of a ſpring 
near his camp. To evade the force ot this 
contract, he offered the Kingdom to any one 
of his ſoldiers who would forbear drinking: 
but they having all rejected the propoſal, 
he came laſt himſelf to the water; and hav 
ing only ſprinkled his face, without ſwai- 

wing a drop, marched of in the face © 

ed” 
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the enemy, and refuſed to reſtore his con- 
queſts. 

Some ſeeds of diſcord between the Lace- 
damonians and Argizes began to appear, 
which were ſtifled by the prudence of the 
kings. The Cyngſarcanc, who were a colony 


of {rgives, and ſettled in the . 


of that kingdom by t the fon of Per- 


feus, were complained againk by the Argives 


for not only ſuffering a parcel of Banditti to ra- 
vage their frontiers, but alſo for doing the 
ſame themſelves, and ſometimes leading their 
plundering troops as far as their metropolis. 
On this account, the Lacedamonians baniſhed 
all the Cyrofurenns that were able to bear 
arms out of their territories ; and by that 
ſeverity, not only prevented all ſuch ravages 
tor ſome time. but reſtored a good under- 

ſtanding between the Jrezwes and them. 
Eunomnus enjoyed a long reign; but was at 
length ſtabbed, as he was endea avouring to 
quell a riot, in winch the parties were come 
to blows, and left two ſons behind him, 
P:{ycleates by a former, and Lyciurgus by a ſe- 
road wife. The former of which ſucceed- 
ed him, accompanied. by Archelazs of the 
Eurifthenide ; and dying without iſſue, the 
right of ſucceſſion reſted in his brother Zu- 
u, Who accordingly took the adminiſ- 
tration upon him. But the queen, his ſiſ- 
ter- 


* Putarch, in Lycargo 
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ter- in- law, proving with child, and havin 
made an overture to him, that ſhe woul 
deſtroy the birth upon condition he would 
marry her, he wiſely ſmothered his reſent- 
ment of to unnatural a propoſal, expreſſed 
abundance of joy and thanks; but deſired 
of her not to praiſe upon herſelf io the en- 
dangering her health, jor that as ſoon as the 
child was born, he would take care to re- 
move it out cf the way. Accordingly ſhe 
was delivered of a boy, which was brought 
to him as he was at ſupper with the magiſ- 
trates, to whom he preiented him as their 
king; and, to tciufy his own and the peo- 
ples joy, gave him the name of CHarilaus, 
or Charillus. But fir: ing afterwards, that 
his unexampled gcnercility could not ſcreen 
him either from the reſenunent oi the ſlight- 
ed queen, or from the malicious inſinuations 
of her creatures, he choſe to divert the im- 
pending ſtorm by a voluntary baniſhment, 
and ſet ut for Crete about eight months af- 
ter the death of his nephew, during which 
time he modclled the new form of common- 
wealth into which he afterwards franicd 
that government. 

Lycurgus took a ſtrict ſurvey of the conſti- 
tution of Crete, and made an extract of its 
beſt laws, with a deſign to introduce them 
to Sparta. To this end, hc contracted an in- 
timacy there th Thales, not the philoſopher, 
but a famous poet and law-giver, and pre- 

va:led 
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vailed with him to go to SHarta, to prepare 
the people for that great change, which he 
afterwards effected. 


Cokinrtn. 


This kingdom was founded A.M. 2506. 
by Sifphas, whom the poets 
have condemned to the endleſs labor of roll 
ing a great ſtone up a hill, for having dif- 
covered one of Jupiter's intrigues, 

When Homer deſcribes the deſcent of L 
ſes into hell, he makes him ſay, 


« 1 tarrn'd my exe, and os T tun furvoy'd 

A mournful vifzen ! the vityplaan fpact : 

With many a weary ft, aud many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heave: a ht round ſtont; 

T he huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 

T hunders impetuous dotwn, and ſmoats along the 
rennd : 

Again the reſtliſs orb his toil renews, 

Duſt mounts in clouds, and feat dejcends in deaus.“ 


Oz//ey, b. XI. v. 733. 


But the deſcendants of S:;/yphus were diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of the throne by the {rrachdr, about 
110 years after the ſiege of Trey. The re- 
gal power after this, came to the deicen- 
dants of PBacchis, under whom the monarchy 
was changed into an ariſtocracy, that is, 


the reins of the government were in the 
hands 


— 


% 
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hands of the elders, or 200 of the Bacchidr, 
who annually choſe from among themſelves 
a chief magiſtrate, whom they called Pryta- 
nig. Atlait Cyſelus gained the people, and 
uſurped the ſupreme authority, which he 
tranſmitted to is ſon Periander; who was 
ranked among the Grecian ſages, on account 
of the love he bore to learning, and the 
protection and encouragement he gave to 
learned men. 

It was under the Bacchidæ that Corinth be- 
gan to exert its power by ſea, and planted 
its two famous colonies of Syracuſe and Cor- 
cyra; the firſt under the conduct of Archias, 
and the latter of CHenſicrates, both of the 
| print of Hercules. Syracuſe, from its ſoil, 

avens, and other conveniences, ſoon grew 
to be not only the metropolis of Siczzly, but 
as large and beautiful as any city in Greece : 
and Corcyra having the ſame advantages by 
ſea, became ſo coniiterable, as to found 
two other cities in //{yricum, Epidammus and 
Apollonia. Theſe colonies were at firſt ſub- 
ject to Cerinih their metropolis, and were 
governed much in the tame manner : bat as 
they increaied in power, thy renounced 
their obedience, and hereby ve ccafon 
to ſuch commotions, #3 will furn!ii out a 
conſiderable part of the Gcian tory, 

Periander ſent to Thrafyculus the tyrant of 
Miletus, for his advice about the manage- 
ment of the ſtate, Thraſybaulus took _y 

mel- 
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meſſenger out intoa corn-field ; and having 
ſtruck off all the ears that were ſhot up 
above the reſt, ſent him back without any 
anſwer. Prriander ſoon took the hint, by 
taking off the moſt eminent of the citizens, 
which ſecured him in the kingdom, but 
with the charaQer of a ſavage and inflexible 
tyrant. There are other groſs enormities 
recorded of him: as his committing inceſt 
with his mother; and killing his wife big 
with child, and lying with her when dead : 
by which acts he knew he had forfeited the 
good-will of his ſubjects, and therefore 
would not truſt himſelf without a conſtant 
guard of 300 men. 

It is ſomewhat extraordinary, that the 
Creeks ſhoulTTpive the title of wiſe- man to 
one fo fooliſh as Perianacre but they were 
probably dazzled by the uncommon luſtre 
of his maxims, without regarding his diſor- 
derly way of life, He always ſpoke like 
ene that was truly wiſe; yet lived like one 
that was mad, He once made a vow, that 
if he gained the prize in the Olympic games, 
he would caute a golden ſtatue to be erected 
in honor of Jupiter: accordingly he was vic- 
torious in the next games that were cele- 
brated ; but not having money to make good 
his promiſe, he took away all the ornaments 
of the ladies, who were adorned magnifi- 
cently, in order to aſſiſt at a certain feſtival, 
ad by this means got enough to perform 


his 
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his vow. He baniſhed his ſon Lycophreenrn 
for fear he ſhould revenge the death of his 
mother : however, being grown old and 1n- 
firm, he ſent tor him again, to ſettle him 
in the tyranny : but the Corqræ ans killed 
the young prince ; which occaſioned the 
death of his father, after he had lived 80 
years, and reigned 40. | 

Periander ſaid, that princes could have no 
ſecurer guard than the affection of their 
ſabjects: that pleaſures are tranſient, buy 
glory is eternal: that we muſt be moderate 
in proſperity, and prudent in adverſity : 
that we ſhould never reveal any ſecret; 
nor conſider whether our friends are in 
good or ill circumſtances, and have always 
the ſame regard to them in both condi- 
tions,* 

The ſtate ſuffered ſuch convulſions under 
his tyranny, that though upon his death 
the crown develyed to P/ammetichys the fon 
of Gcralas, his brother or kinſman, the 

8 eople took occaſion to la 
OP ues Fim aſide, and formed Ea 
ſelves into a ſeiticd commonwealth, with a 
greaier ſhare of liberty than they enjoyed 
under the Bacchidæ; it being now a mixe 
government between an oligarchy and de: 
mocracy. 

I: 


Lives of the anetent ꝓkileſſ bers p. 57. 
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It 1s certain the Corinthians expreſſed a 
particular averſion to monarchy, by enga- 
ging in ſeveral wars, rather as the com- 
mon aſterters of liberty, than out of any 
ambitious deſigns; though they might with 
the {ame eaſe have enlarged their own ter- 
ritories, as defended others. They had 
ſuch temptations to give law to their neigh- 
Þors as no ſtate in Greece had beſide them- 
ſelves, from the convenience of their ſhip- 
ping, and their ſituation in the iſthmus, 
whereby they commanded both the Jonian 
and Aigean ſeas, and were the only paſs of 
communication between Pelsporneſus and the 
continent; from whence the Acrocorinthus, 
or caſtle, was termed the Be, and the city 
the fetter, of Greece and it was upon theſe 
accounts, that hs Romans allowed Corinth 
to be one of the three cities that were capa- 
ble of bearing the weight of a great empire. 
But the genius of the Corinthio:s leading 
them to improve theſe advantages more to 
navigation and commerce than to martial 
exploits, they became in time exceeding 
opulent; fo that the little influence they 
had over the other ſtates, was rather owing 


to their wealth, than to their valor. 

As their opulence daily increafed not 
only by their commerce, but by the great 
number of ſtrangers that flocked thither 
from Europe and Aba, their city became one 
pf the fineſt in all Greece; 

Yo. VI. : N 
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with ſumptuous buildings, ſuch as temples, 
alaces, theatres, porticoes, cenotaphs, 
aths, and other edifices, all of them en- 
riched with a beautiful kind of columns, 
capitals, and baſes, from which the Corin- 
thian order took its name. 


TREBES. 


A es Cadmus came by ſea from the 
world 2549. coaſt of Phænicia, and ſeized 
BeforeChriit upon that part of the country 
1455. which was afterwards called 
Bæotia. He built there the city 
of Thebes, or at leaſt a citadel; which from 
his own name he called Cadamea, and fixed 
the ſeat of his power and dominion there. 
He is generally reputed the ſon of Apenor, 
brother of Belus, the father of Danaus: ſo 
that from his family, and ſeveral other cir- 
cumſtances, it might be inferred he was V 
originally an Eg ypiian., To him are afcri- N 
bed ſixteen letters of the Greek alphabet; 15 
and that he brought them with him appears a, 
from their order, names, and c|:a--Cer ; 
all which bear a near reſemblance to the old 
Phenician or Hebrew letters. n So that he 
was nat proper:y the inventor, as he is cal- 
led; but only formed mum from his own 
language, as it is probable the Phaniciunt 


had 


u Rowe's L.. 42: I. p. 136. 
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had before formed theirs from the Egyptian. 
Cadmus being thus ſettled, whether he af- 
terwards ſubdued the /llyrians, and reigned 
there; or whether he died at Thebes, is un- 
certain; but he left the kingdom to his fon 
Polydorus, in whoſe reign, his favorite ne- 
phew Pentheus, the ſon of Echion by Agave, 
was torn in pieces by his mother and ſitters, 
for profaning the rites of Bacchus. Polydorus 
committed the care of his fon Labdacus to 
NMycteus; and Laius, ſucceeded Labdacus in 
the throne, He married Jecaſta, by whom 
he had the unfortunate Oedipus, whoſe ſtory 
we have already related, in our account of 
the Tan war.” 

Kanthus was killed by Melanthus, which 
put an and to the Te monarchy. This 
3383 as it was the lat erected, fo it 
was of the ſhorteſt continuance + and though 
we cannot aſſign the length of each reign, it 
is certain, that in the whole it did not ſtand 
above 3oo years from Cadmus to Xanthus, 
upon whoſe death it became a common- 
wealth. It does not appear under what 
form it was firſt ſettled; yet we are aſſured 
it was in the nature of a democracy it its 
moſt flouriſhing age, when Thebes became 
one of the leading ftates, and in her turn 
put in for the ſovereignty of Greece. 


N 2 ArR ENS. 
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ArHERNS. 


Fer at the Cecrops, a native of Eg yt, wes 
world 24.48. the founder of this kingdom ; 
BeforcChrig and having ſettled in Attica, he 
1556, divided all the country ſubject 
to him into twelve diſtrids. He 
alſo eſtabliſhed the Araagur; which auguit 
tribunal, in the reign ot his ſucceftor Cra- 
naus, adjudged che famous difference be- 
tween NM rune and Hart. In his time hap- 
pened Drucalion's food; for the deluge of 
Ogyges in Attica was much more ancient, 
cing 1020 years belore the firſt olympiad, 
and conicquently in the year of the world 
2208, | 
Cecrops firſt introduced a form of religior, 
and pteſeri bed to the people both the objects 


and modes of worſhip, erecting altars and 1 
ſtatucs in honor of the gods, particularly of 4 
Jupiter and Mincrva; from the latter of k 
which, called Atlene, the eity took its ſt 
name; and who was always thought to pre- tt 
fide more immediately over Athens, than any al 
other part of Greece, His next care was of ce 
the civil government among his ſubjects, li 
whom he divided into four tribes, called de 
Cecropis, Autoctbhon, Adæa, and Paralia, 0 
the whole number of which amounted to in 


20,000 perſons. He is alſo reputed the | ſez 


author of ſeveral good laws and conſtitu- ca 
tions, 
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tions, particularly concerning marriage; 
whereas before promiſcuous * was al- 
lowed. Ampbidtyon, the third king, procu- 
red a confederacy between twelve nations, 
which aſſembled twice a year at Thermopyle, 
to offer their common ſacrifices, and conſult 
together upon their affairs in general, as 
alſo upon the affairs of each nation in parti- 
cular; and this convention was called zhe 

aſſembly of the AMPHICTYONS. | 
The Areopagus took its name 
from the place in which it 
was uſed to be aſſembled, being an hill near 
the citadel called Aricus Pagos, or Mars's hill, 
It was one of their moſt famous courts of ju- 
dicature; and was conſtituted of men of the 
higheſt ſtations in the common-wealth, as 
remarkable for their virtue and integrity, 
as their riches and quality. For this reaſon 
it was ſtiled The moſt ſacred and venerable tri- 
bunal; and their juſtice was ſo eminently 
known throughout all Grcece, that foreign 
ſtates, when any difference happened among 
them, would often appeal to the areopagites, 
and abide by their determination. This 
court is recorded as the firſt that ſat upon 
life and death; and the trial of wilful mur- 
der ſeems to have been the original deſign 
of its inſtitution : though in latter ages all 
incendiaries, aſſaſſins, conſpirators, and de- 
ſerters of their country, and moſt capital 
cauſes in general, came under its cogni- 
| N 3 zance. 


The Areopagus. 
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zance. The opinion the ſtate had of the gravity 
and ſanctity of its members gained them aa 
unlimited power, infomuch that the inſpection 
and cuſtody of the laws, the management of 
the public funds, and education of youth was 
committed to them. Their power extended 
to perſons of all ages and ſexes, to puniſh the 
idle and profligate, and reward the ſober and 
incuſtrious as they ſaw fit. Beſides this, mat- 
ters of religion, baſphemy againſt the gods, 
contempt of the holy myſteries, and all ſorts 
of impiety ; as aHo the conſecration of new 
gods, erection of temples and altars, and in- 
troduction of new ceremonies into divine 
worſhip, were referred to the judgment of this 
court. Such was the chief buſineſs of this 
ſenate ; for they ſeldom intermeddled with 
the management of other public affairs, but 
in caſes of great and imminent danger, when 
the common-wealth had recourſe to them 2+ 
the laſt and ſureſt refuge. Solon was the firſt 
who thought it convenient that none ſhould 
be honored with that dignity, except ſuch as 
had paſſed through the office of Archon. No- 
thing was ſo auguſt as that ſenate; nothing was 
regarded or attended to here, bat truth only: 
and that no external objects might divert the 
attention of the judges, their tribunal was al- 
ways held at night, or in the dark; nor were 
the orators allowed to make uſe of any exor- 
dium, digreſhon, or peroration. 'T heir au— 
thority was preſerved to them entire till the 
Ame 
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time of Periclet, who not having borne the 
öffice of Archon, could not be admitted 
among them; and therefore employed all 
his intereſt to undermine them; Which he 
did ſo effectually, tliat his contempt of them 
ſerved to leſſen their dignity; and from that 
time the ſame exceſſes and vices, which 
were practiſed in the city, crept in among 
the Arcepagites themielves, till by degrees 
they quite Joſt their power and eſteem. Plato 
had learnt in Zgypt that there was but one 
God, yet he was obliged to conceal his 
knowlege for fear of being queſtioned by 
the Arcopagites; for in Homer's time the gods 
of Greece amounted to thirty thouſand ; and 
the Atherians were the people who carried 
their ſuperſtition higheſt, and were always 
refining upon religion till they brought it at 
faſt to nothing but ſhew and ceremony.* 
The famous council of __ 5 
the Auphickyons is introduced FOO 
. : Az NS. 
here, though not particu— 
lar to the Atbenians, but common to all 
Greece, becauſe it is frequently mentioned in 
the Grecian hiſtory. This council, like 
other inſtitutions of the ſame kind, was at 
firſt but inconſiderable; nor did it arrive to 
its full ſtrength and Juſtre but by graduaf 
advances, and in a long ſeries of years. Its 
t:r{t origin we are to aſcribe to At as 
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the authority of the Arundelian marbles war- 
rants us to determine. Their teſtimony is 
full and explicit, and on account of the high 
antiquity of this monument, deſerves parti- 
cular attention. The marbles inform us, 
that“ 4mphiayon, the ſon of Deucalion, 
reigned at 7/ermopylæ, and collected the bor- 
dering people on his territory, and called 
them Amphif;oms, and the aſſembly Pylaea, 
in the place where the Amphidyons ſacrifice 
to this day.” Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, in 
the fourth book of his Roman antiquities, 
and other ancient writers, concur with the 
marbles of Paros, in aſcribing the inſtitution 
of this council to Amphiayon. His principal 
view herein, was to unite in the ſacred band 
of amity the ſeveral people of Greece admit- 
ted into it, and to oblige them by that union 
to undertake the defence pf each other, and 
be mutually vigilant for the happineſs and 
tranquility of their country. he Amphic- 
Hens were alſo created to be the protectors 
of the oracle of Delpþos, and the guardians 
of the prodigious riches of that temple ; as 
alſo to determine the differences which 
might ariſe between the Delphians, and thoſe 
who came to conſult the oracle. This coun- 
ci! was regularly aſſembled twice a year, in 
the ſpring and autumn, and more frequently 
when affairs required. | 

Acriſius, king of Argos, obſerved the de- 
Fes of the Ampbictyenic council, and me. 

| too 
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tdok to new - model and regulate it; extend- 
ed its privileges; augmented the numder of 
its members; enacted ney laws, by which 
the collective body was to be governed; 
and aſſigned to each ſtate one ſingle deputy, 
and one ſingle voice; to be enjoyed by ſome 
in their own ſole right, by others, in con“ 
junction with one or more inferior ſtates: 
and thus cams to be conſidered as the foun- 
der or improver of this famous reprefentative 
bf the Helleric body. From that time, the 
Amphittyons ſtill continued to hold their au- 
tumnal council at Thermopylze but, as it was 
then made a part of their funttion to guard 
and protec the national religion, the Fernal 
aſſembly was therefore held at Delphi, the 
great feat of the Gretias religion, the objec 
of univeriat veneration, whitliec all people; 
Greeks, and Barbarians, reforted; vo ek the 
advice and direction of the famous Pythiatt 
oracle; The immenſe quantity of wealth; 
the number of rich votive offerings, i hich 
the ſuperſtition of ſo many ages and nations 
had lavithed on the temple, demanded the 
exacteſt care and moſt vigorous protection. 
The prodigious concoprſe which attended 
there, at particular ſeaſens, naturally pro- 
duced many conteſes, and required a w ell 
regulated polity, with the frequent interpo- 
ſition of a reſpectable and powerful jurit- 
diction. | 
The 
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The number of people, or cities, which 
had a right to fit in this aſſembly is not pre- 
ciſely known, and varied at different times. 
The Amphictyonic people according to chi- 
ne: were the Th:/ahans, Beotians, Deorians, 
denians, Perrhaebeans, Magnetes, Locrians, 
Octears, Phthioies, Maleaus, and Phecians, 
But . / eopompus, inſtead of the Thefjalians, 
Locrians, and Oeteans, puts the Achacaus, De- 
lopes, A nian, and Delbbian and Pauſanias 
omits the Beotians, Perrhaebeans, and Ocicans; 
and adds the Dolopes and Anians. 

Amidſt all this diverſity of repreſentation, 
we may perceive there were ſome people 
whom all acknowlege as members of this 
council. "Theſe are the [onians, Dorians, 
Magnetes, Phthiotes, Phocians, and Maleans. 
Difference of times and circumſtances might 
have produced many alterations: but the 

encral intention of this afferably, and the 
invariable object of all its modellers and di- 
rectars, was to form a complete repreſenta- 
tive of all Greece; and accordingiy it is called 
by Cicero, who exactly tranſlates Demoſthenes, 
commune Graeciae con/clium. 

The number of deputies from each ſtate 


was doubled in ſome time after Acriſſus: but 
we are not to imagine that the twelve prin- 
Cipal cities in the ſeveral diſtricts, only, 
continued to ſend their deputies to the An. 
phickyonic council; or that they had a right to 
On the contrary, 

each 


ſend juſt 24 deputies, 
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each of theſe diſtricts, contained a number of 
Amphifyonic ſtates, each of which, either by 
themſelves, or in conjunction with others, 
had an equal right of ſending their repreſen- 
tatives. In the time of Themiſtocles, we find, 
that one and thirty cities made but a part of 
this council. 

We ſee then how this famous council was 
formed. "The whole nation of Greece was di- 
vided into twelve diſtricts or provinces : each 
of theſe contained a certain number of Amphic- 
tyonic ſtates, or cities, each of which enjoyed 
an equal right of voting and determining in 
all affairs relative to the general intereſt. 
Other inferior cities were dependent on ſome 
of theſe, and, as members of their commu- 
nity, were alſo repreſented by their deputies ; 
and thus the aſſembly of the Ampbictyons be- 
cane really and properly the repreſentation of 
the whole Hellenic body. 

Fach of thoſe cities, which had a right to 
afliit in the AmphiFzonic council, was obliged 
to ſend its deputies to every meeting; and the 
number of theſe deputies was uſually and re- 
gularly two, The one was intitled Hieromne- 
non, to whom was particularly intruſled the 
care of religion and its rites : his office was 
annual, and he was appointed by lot. The 
other deputy was called by the general name 
Pylagoras, and was choſen by election for 
each particular meeting. Each of theſe depu- 
ties, however differing in their functions, en- 


joved 
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joyed an equal power of determining all af. 
fairs relative ta the general intereſt: and thus 
the cities which they repreſented, without 
any diſſinction or ſubordination, each gave 
two voices in the council of the Anphigtyons; 
a privilege known by the name of the 
DOVBLE SUFFRAGE. In all cafes where the 
Jeading cities took the liberty of enlarging 
the number of their deputies, though ſuch 
procedure might ſerye to increaſe their ſecret 
Influence, yet their power of yoting continued 
the ſame. This was exactly aſcertained, 
without any regard to difference of grandeur 
ar power in the different ſtates. Each enjoy- 
ed two voices, the leaſt as well as the grearelt ; 
they who ſent but two deputies, and they 
whoſe affairs required a greater number, 
The Amphidyons had full power to diſcuſs 
and determine finally in all differences which 
might ariſe between the Aunpbictxouic cities, 
and to fine the culpable in ſuch manner as they 
thought fit. They could empioy not only 
the rigor of the laws in the execution of their 
decrees, but even raiſe troops, if neceſſary, 
to compel a ſubmiſſion from the refractory. 
Wen the deputies appeared to execate 
their commitſion, they firſt offered up their 
lolemn ſacrifices to the gods: to Ceres, when 
key aſlembled at Thermopyle ; when at Delphi, 
o Apotio, Diaua, Latona, and Minerva, 
Ba they entered on their function, each 
eu- was obliged to take an oath, which 
91 0 — 3 . . Ffehines 
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fEſchines hath preſerved, or at leaſt ſome part 
of it; and which was conceived in theſe terms: 
« T ſwear, that I will never ſubvert any An- 
pbictyonic city: I will never ſtop the courſes of 
their waters either in war- or peace: if any 
ſuch outrages ſhall be attempted, I will op- 
poſe them by force of arms, and deſtroy thoſe 
cities who may be guilty of ſuch attempts: if 
any devaſtation ſhall be committed in the 
territory of the god; if any {hall be privy to 
ſuch offence, or entertain any deſign againſt 
the temple, I will make uſe of my feet, my 
hands, my whole force, to bring the offending 
party to condign puniſhment,” 

To render this oath ſtill more ſolemn, the 
following awful imprecations were ſubjoined: 
« If any one ſhall violate any part of this ſo- 
lemn engagement, whether city, private per- 
fon, or country, may iuch violators be ob- 
noxious to. the vengeance of 4////54, Lana, 
Latona, and Minerva the provicont. May 
their lands never produce their fraits: may 
their women never bring forth chiidr2n of the 
ſame nature with their parents. but ofsprings 
of an unnatural and monſtrous ind; may 
they be for ever defcaied in war, in judicial 
controverſies, and in all civil teaaſactious: 
and may they, their families, and their whole 
race, be utterly deſtroyed: may they never 
offer vp an acceptable {acrifice to the gods; 
but may all their jacred riglits be lor ever re- 


jected,” 
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As the Heremmtemon was particularly intruſt- 
ed with the affairs of religion, the dignity of 
his office gave him a ſuperiority over the Py/a- 
goras, who appears to have been obliged to 
pay him ſome kind of deference and ſubmiſ- 
Kon : yet the principal weight of buſineſs ſeems 
to have fallen upon the Py/agorae, who were 
generally men of abilities, and ſent to the 
council as ſpeakers. "Theſe were appointed by 
election; and it was the peculiar privilege of 
one of the Hicremnemons to preſide in the 
council, who collected the votes, reported the 
reiolutions, and had the power of couvening 
the general convention: his name was prefix- 
ed to every decree, together with his title, 
which was that of ſovereign pontiff, or prieſt 
of 4; lo; and it is probabie, that the Hreron- 
xemon of each Ampriffyonic ſtate enjoyed this 
20wer in rotation. 

While the generous principles, on which 
this illuſtrious body was firſt formed, conti- 
nued to preſerve their due vigor, the Auplic- 
tyons were reſpectable, powerful, and auguſt. 
When the nation icfelf began to degenerate, 
ics repreſentative of couric flared in the genc- 
ral corruption. Selfich, luxurious, and venal 
conſtituents committed the care of their inte- 
reſts to men who gratified their paſſions, with 
an intent to abuſe the tiuſt repoſed in them. 
"The decline of this council may be dated 
from the time when T king of Macedon be- 
gan to practiſe with its members, and pre. 
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vailed to have his kingdom annexed to the 
Hellenic body. It continued, however, for 
ages after the deſtruction of Cretian liberty. 
In the time of Pay/arias, who lived in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, the Amthictremi cities 
were thirty: but of theſe the cities of bent, 
Lelphi, and Nicatolis built by Zuzr ns in ho- 
nor of his victory at Hatium, only ſeut their 
deputies conſtantly, the reſt at particular times 
in rotation. As their care was now entirely 
confined to the rites of their idolatrous wor- 
{hip; and as theſe came to be juppreſied in 
the time of Canſtautine, this famous council of 
the 4 phictyons ſeeins to have fallen, togecher 
with their temple and religion.“ 
Here it may not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve of the Grecian feſtivals in gene- 
ral, that they were a great part of their reli- 
gion; being inſtituted chiefly in honor of their 
gods and heroes, who had reſcued their coun- 
try from flavery and oppreſſion, or died in its 
defence. This great encouragement of tranſ- 
mitting their names to poſterity, gave birth to 
the many generous enterprizes of antiquity z 
though they were in time unhappily improved 
into religion and fable, till they paſſed at laft 
for down-right knight-errantry. As their re- 
ligion was at firlt pure and ſimple; ſo their 
O 2 fel- 
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feſtivals were few: but in latter ages, and 
particalarly in Athene, where their gods 
were increaſed almoſt to the number of men, 
the number and magnifcence of their felti- 
vals roſe in proportion, For as they former- 
ly conſiſted of little more than a ſacrifice, 
they had aſterwards games, proceſſions, and 
a thouſand ſuperſtitious obſervances in imi- 
_ on Or the fabulous actions of their gods, 

hich were introduced and practiſed to the 
vaſt charge of the public, 

But to return to the £therian kings. Am- 
phict Her. was expelled by Erictbonius, who, af- 
ter a reign of 50 years, left the crown to his 
fon. / anden, from whom it became properly 
an hereditary kingdom, In his reign 7 x/p/0- 
Linus is faid to have taught the Atheniaus to 
ſo and manure the ground; which he 
learnt from Ceres, the ſame with the Eg yp- 
tian Ifir, who is thought at this time to have 
came into Attica; and in honor of whom 
were inſtituted the Eleufinia, ſo called from 
Eleus, a borough town of Attica. This fel- 
tival was celebrated with the greateſt ſe- 
crecy and ſolemnity of any in Greece, It 
Was calle 17 be DIyjterics, by way of eminence 
and ic was death to divulge che leaſt part of 
the cerer:on tes. 

Ages ſuccceded his father Pandion ; and 
his reign is the molt illuſtrious period of the 
hiftory ot the heroes. In his time are placed 


the expedition of the Argonauts; the cele- 
brated 
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brated labors of Hercules; the war of Minos 
againſt the Athenians; and the ſtory of The- 
feus and Ariadne. T hej CA WAS tac ſon of 
Agens by Afthra the daugh ter of Pitih:us of 
Trazeme, He was ſecretly fired with the 
fame of Herculs, to whom he was allied by 
his mother, and imitated his acts by clear- 
ing Attica from thieves and murderers, He 
encountered ſeveral monſtrous creatures that 
infeſted the country, and particularly the 
Marathentan bull, which he overcame, and 
bringing it alive wrongs the city of 4hens, 
ſacrificed it to Ahellos. He next killed the 
Nlinctaur, a monſter kept by Minos king of 
Crete. Ariadne the daughter of Mines fell 
in love with this young hero, and gave 
him a clue of thread to conduct him through 
the windings of the labyrinth, where the 
Minotaur was kept. Agens drowned him- 
ſelf in the ſea, when the ſhip came in 
view with a black fail, and probably that 
fea took its name from the king, Who was 
ſucceeded by T he/cus in the throne. 
As Theſeus had treed his coun- 
try from foreign ſlavery, and 
inteſtine ſedition, ſo now he reſolved to new 
model and regulate the ate, He began 
with embodying all the people of Arie 
into the old and new town, which he 1ncor- 
porated into one city. After this, he di- 


THESEVUS, 


weſted himſelf of all his regal power, ex- 


cept the title of King, the command of the 
QO 3 army, 
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army, aud the. guardianſhip of their laws. 
He committed the reſt to proper.magiſtrates,. 
choſen out of. three different orders of the 
3 which he divided into nobles, huſ- 

andmen, and artificers. The firſt he in- 
veſted with the power of interpreting and. 
executing the laws, and regulating every 
thing concerning religion. The other two 
choſe their inferior magiſtrates from among, 
themſelves to take care of whatever related 
to their {cparate orders: ſo that the king- 
dom was in ſome meaſure reduced to a: 
common-wealth, in which the king had the 
greateſt poſt ; the nobles were next to him in 
honor and authority; the huſbandmen had 
the greateſt profit; and the artiſts excelled 
them in number. He diſſolved all the diſ- 
tinct courts of juſtice and corporations be- 
longing to the twelve towns, and built one: 
common Prytareum, or council-hall in the 
city: and with a deſign to enlarge his city, 
he invited all ſtrangers to come and ſettle 
there, aud enjoy equal privileges with tha 
natives. 

After Theſerus had thus new modelled the 

overnment, his next care was to join the 
* of Mecgara to his own : and it was 
then he erected that famous pillar in the 
iſthmus which ſhewed the limits of the two 
countries that met there. Though the 
genius of the Athenians always ran high for 


l.berty; yet Teſeus ſcems rather to have. 


com- 
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complied with the genius of his own incli- 
nation for popular government, as beſt ſuit- 
ed to the ſcheme he had laid down. How- 
ever, it was looked upon as a generous act 
of reſignation, and gained him the title 


of the ſecond founder of Athens. Not that it 


was yet a ſettled common-wealth : but this 
was ſo fair an advance towards it, that the 
people from that time continually got- 
ground againſt the vain attempts of ſome of 
the ſucceeding kings, to recover the power, 
with the title of monarchy. 

Having laid this foundation, he left it 
for others to build upon ;, and ſpent the reit 
of his life in ſearch of yew adventures with 
Hercules, and the other heroes of his time. 
Hercules had inſtituted the Oùympic games in 
honor of Jupiter and Thefers inſtituted the 
Iſihbmiam in honor of Neptune, for whoſe fon 
he paſſed. What we read concerning his 
two expeditions againſt the Amazons 1s 10 
blended with fable, ſo differently rejatcd, 
and ſo uncertain, that 1t 15 not worth men- 
tioning ; only that he brought off Hyppolite,: 
whom he married. But we muſt not omit 
his celebrated friendſhip with P:rithous the 
fon of Ixian, to whoſe nuptials he was in- 
vited, and helped him to kill a great number 
of Centaurs, or rather Thefalian horſemen, 
who in their cups had offered violence 
to their female gueſts; and drove the reſt 
out. of the country, Theſe two went from 

.._ thence. 
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thence to Sparta, and ſtole away the famed 
Helena out of the temple of Diana Ortia, 
where ſhe happened to be dancing. This 
princeſs was the reputed daughter of Ju- 
piter, by Leda the wife of Tyndarus king 
of Ocbalia in Pelopenneſus; and though only 
nine years old was famed for the greateſt 
beauty in the world; inſomuch, that 
Theſeus, then above fifty, was not proof 
againſt her charms. According to Plu- 
tarch, the two raviſhers were — * as far 
as Tegee, but eſcaped out of Peloponn:/us, 
and agreed to caſt lots for her, upon con- 
dition that he to whoſe lot ſhe fell, mould 
aſſiſt his friend in getting ſome other celc- 
brated beauty. Fortune having declared 
for Thus, he aſſiſted his companion in 
the like attempt upon Praſerpina the daugh- 
ter of Aidonius king of the Melt in Epirns, 
whom the fable calls Pluto: ſhe being the 
next beauty to Heluna, was guarded by the dog 
Cerberus, and was not to be won but by the 
death of that monſter. However, when 
Aidonius underſtood that they intended to 
ſteal his daughter away, he threw P:rithous 
to be torn in pieces by Cerberus, and Je 
/eus into priſon, from which he was atter- 
wards releaſed at the interceſſion of Hercules. 
While Theſeus was engaged in thoſe fo— 
reign adventures, Meneſiheus took occaſion 
from his abſence to ingratiate himſelf with 
the leading men of Athens, and AE; 
Tnarc 
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that his late change in the ſtzte was only a 
Pr vject to enſlave them under a : pretenc? of 
iberty. To favor his defign, it happened 
that Caſlor and HFollux, the ſons of T ynde's ＋, 
came at this time againit 4/ems, in ſearch 
a" their iiſter Helena, whom they recovered, 
nd her brothers were honourably received 
by the Athenians, When The/eus returned, 
he found the minds of the people generally 
alienated, even to a contempt of his perſon 
and authority: upon which, he privately 
ſent his children into 1 then ſolemnly 
curſed the p<ople of Aubcus, and baniſhed 
himſelf into the iſland of Syros, where he 
had lands left him by his father, and, 25 he 
perſuaded him ſelf, a great friendſhip with 
all thoſe of the iſland. Lycrmedes was then 
king of Scyres: Thejeus therefore addreſſed 
himielf to him, and deſired to have his lands 
put into his poſſeſſion, as deſigning to ſettle 
and dwell there; though others ſay, thar 
he came to beg his aſſiſtance againſt the 
Athenians. But Lycomedee, being either jea- 
lous of the glory of ſo great a man, or to 
gratify Meneftheus, having led him up to the 
higheſt cliff of the ifland, on pretence of 
ſnewing him from thence the lands that he 
deſired, threw him headlong down from the 
rock, and killed him : though others ſay, he 


fell down of himſelf by an unfortunate flip 
of his feet, as he was walking there after 
his ſupper, according to his uſual cuſtom. 

At 
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At that time there was no notice taken, nor 
were any concerned for his death; and Me- 
neſtheus quietly poſſeſſed himſelf of the king- 
dom of Athens. His ſons which he had by 
Phedra were brought up in a private condi- 
tion, and accompanicd Elphener to the Je- 
jan war: but after the deceaſe of Mencſibeus, 
who died in the ſame expedition, they re- 
turned to Athene, and recovered the govern- 
ment to themſelves. Thus died 7he/cus, 
when he had reigned thirty years. He was 
by far the greateſt king of Athens; and 
though he was ſo ungratefully abandoned by 
his ſubjects, yet ſucceeding ages paid a juſt 
reverence to his memory; and P/atarch ſays, 
there were ſeveral remarkable accidents that 
moved the Athenians to honor him as a demi- 
god. Among the reſt, in the battle which 
was fought at Marathon many of the ſoldiers 
fancied they ſaw an apparition of T he/eas all 
in arms fighting at the head of them, and 
ruſhing upon the Barbarians. After the con- 
cluſion of the Midian wars, the Athenians con- 
ſulting the oracle at Delphi, were command- 
ed to collect the bones of The/eus together, 
to lay them in ſome honorable place, and 
keep them as ſacred in the city: but it was 
difficult to recover theſe relics, or ſo much 
as to find out the place where they lay, by 
reaion of the ſayage temper of the barbarous 
people that inhabited the iſland. However, 
when Cimen took the ifland, and had a ow 
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defire to find out the place where The/eus 


was buried, he by chance ſpied an eagle 
upon a riſing ground pecking it with her 
beak, and tearing vp the earth with her ta- 
lons; when it ſuddenly came into his mind, 
as if by ſome divine inſpiration, to dig there, 
and ſearch for the bones of Thejeus. There 
was found in that place a cofhn of a man of 
more than ordinary ſize, with the brafs 
head of a lance, and a tword lying by it, 
all which he brought to hens. The 4:5. 
ans were ſo greatly tranſported at this, 
that they went out to meet and receive the 
relics, of this great man in a pompous pro- 
ceſſion, and facrificed to them, as if The eus 
himſelf was returned alive to their city, in 
the middle of which his remains were 1n- 
terred, near the place where the youths per- 
formed their bodily exerciſes. His tomb 
was a refuge and ſanctuary for flaves, and 
all thoſe of mean condition, that fled from 
the perſecution of men in power; in memo- 
ry that Theſeus while he lived, was an aſſiſter 
and protector of the diſtreſſed, and never re- 
fuſed the petitions of the afflicted, that fled 
to him for ſuccor and defence. The chief 
and molt folemn ſacrifice which they cele- 
brated to him, was kept on the 8th day of 
Pyanep/ion, or October, on which day he re- 
turned with the voung {/henians from Crete: 
and they alſo ſacriſied to him on the 8th of 
every month; either becauſe he returned- 
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from Fræxene the 8th of Hecatombæon, or 
June; or elſe thinking that number of all 
others to be moſt proper to him, becauſe he 
was the reputed ſon of Neptune: for they ſa- 
crificed to Neptune on the 8th day of every 
month: the number eight being the firſt 
cube of an even number, and the double of 
the firſt ſquare, ſeemed to be an emblem of 
the ſtedfaſt and immoveable power of this 
god, who had the names of Aſphalias and 
Geiochus, that is, the ęſtabliſper, and ſtayer of 
the earth .* * 

Meneftheus then began his reign at Athens, 
in the days of Atreus king of Argos and My- 
cenæ, and ſome years after accompanied 
Agamemnon and Menelaus to the fiege of Trey, 
with fifty ſhips. During the war, we hear 
little or nothing of him: but after the city 
was taken, he honored the obſequies of 4jax 
with a funeral oration ; which work belong- 
ed to the Athenians, to perform for thoſe who 
died in the wars: but ſoon after he afforded 
matter for that office himſelf, dying in the 
ile of Meles at his return homewards ; where- 
upon the kingdom of Alben devolved again 
upon the The/ean line. 

Demophon, the ſon of T heſeus, was the 


twelfth king, in whoſe reign was erected 
: the 


x Plutarch's Lives of Theſeus and Cimon, vol, I. p. 90, 
vol. IV, p. 235. Stanyan, I. p. 145, Hewel, p. 97, 
«lin, l. II, e. iv, | 
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the famons court of Fphete, confiling ori- 
ginally of fifty Athenians, and as many Ar 
gives, for trying of wittul murders, and lay- 
ing in wait to kill, It ſubfiſted a confi- 
derable time in the ſame form, till Da 
new-modelled it, excluded the Argi es Our of 
it, and made it confiſt of fiſty- one Athenians, 
who were all to be tnrned of 50 years of age, 
He reigned about 34 years, and then left his 
kingdom to his ſon Oxyntes; who after twelve 
was fucceeded by Aphidas his fon. He reign- 
ed but one year, and was followed by 7 /y- 
meter the 15th king, who being a baitard is 
reported to have murdered bis brother Aphi. 
das, and afier eight years loft the kingdom, 
for refuſing to fight Xanthus king of Bectta, 
In a public cauſe; and was the lait of the 
line of Erichibeus. 

Melanthus, a noble Mefſerian, who killed 
Xanthus, was appointed king. He perſuad- 
ed the Aibeniaus to receive the baniſhed N. 
fenians and Neftoride ; and, after a reign of 

7 years, left the kingdom to his worthy 
on Codrus, who was the 17th king, and the 
laft. $75 af | 

Codrus enjoyed the crown 21 years, and 
then generouſly ſacrificed himſelf for the 
good of the ſtate. For the Heraclidie having 
made an irruption into Attica, the oracle 
was conſulted about it, and the anſwer was 
„% that the invaders ſhould conquer, upon 
condition they did not Kill the Athenion 
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king.“ They had taken all proper precau- 
tions againſt it: but he who had reſolved to 
ſacriſice his life to the ſafety of his king- 
dom, took this method to elude them. He 
diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a peaſant, 
went into the camp of the enemy, and pick- 
ing a quarrel with ſome of their ſoldiers, 
provoked them to kill him. When the 
Athenians underſtood what was done, they 
ſent to demand the body of their noble 
Prince; at which the invaders were ſo terri- 
fed, that they decamped without ſtriking a 
blow. This happened 486 years after Ce- 
erops, 114 after the deſtruction of Trey, 35 
after the return of the Hraclidæ, 293 before 
the firſt O/ympiad, in the year of the world 
2935, and 1060 years before Chriſt. “ 

Thus fell the immortal Codras, and with 
him the title of king, which had continued, 
without any interruption, 486 years. 'The 
Athenians, out of reverence to his memory, 
would ſuffer no more to govern by that name: 


this at leaſt was their pretence, which they 


ſeldom wanted upon all occaſions to enlarge 
their power, till they got it entirely into 
their own hands. The title of %g was 
changed into that of perpetual archer, or 


prince during life ; and the ſucceſſion preſerv- 


ed 


This is miſrepreſented by the authors of the ancient 
Univerſal Hiſtery, vol. VI. p. 187. See Lewe, p. 08. 
Stanyan, p. 155. F, 1. II. c. W. 
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ed from father to ſon: which was fo gradu- 
al a fall, that moſt writers have ranked theſe 
archons among their kings; though impro- 
perly, becauſe their power was more preca- 
rious: for they were obliged to give the 
people an account of their management, 
whenever it was demanded, 


The firſt of theie per pet uml archone, VWAas® 


Medon, the eldeſt fon of Codrus ; whore bro- 
ther Nileus, founded the twelve [one cities. 
Medon governed 20 years; and after him fuc- 
ceeded 12 more regularly deſcended from 
him, and firnamed Metortide, Their names 
were Arcaſtus, Archippus, T herfippus, Phorbus, 
Megacles, Diognetus, Pherecles, Ariphron, I 


pieus, Agomeſtor, Afehylus, and Aleman. 


There is ſcarce a memorable action men- 
tioned of any one cf them: but by them 
the government was carried on with caſe, 
and without alteration, for above zoo years. 

| Upon the death of Alemaon, the A heuiam 
took another occaſion to change the govern- 
ment. They had already made ſuch conti- 
derable abatements, both in title and power, 
that they were a ſuſſicient awe upon the con- 
duct of their princes, But the name of Ver- 
petual now began to found harſh; and they 
confined their archons to the fpace of ten 
years. The firſt of this decennial creation 
was Charops, brother of Amen. The next 
were Aſimears, Clidicus, Hipprmenes, Leacratess 
ander, and Eryxias, who was the lail of 
| EI the 
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the race of Codres, and in whom this ſort 
of government expired, after it had conti- 
nucd about 65 years.* 
'Thus way was madefor that 
1 Domecracy. more thorough change, where- 
WC mne Ar- dy th g 47 rt 
Pris] y the power and ſucceſſion 
was 1 up to the people; 
who agreed, inſtead of one Arclon, to chooſe 
nine, whoſe authority was to continue but 
a year; and if, at the end of it, they gave 
a good account of their adminiſtration, they 
paſied into the ſenate of Arcepagus for the 
reſt of their lives. The firſt in order was 
properly called Anchor, as principal of the 
college; and Epemmus, becauſe he figned 
the calendar, and all things that fell out in 
that year were ſaid to be done in his ar- 
chonthip. He had a care of great part of 
their ſuperſtition; and kept a fort of Eccle- 
fiaſtical court, wherein all eauſes were deter- 
mined between men and their wives, pa- 
rents and children, kindred and neighbors; 
as alſo all concerning wills, legacies, dow- 
ries, and inheritances. He had particular- 
ly the care of orphans, to manage their 
eſtates, and aflign their guardians; and 
tock the firſt cognizance of feveral public 
actions. The ſecond archon had the name 
of ling; who took care of another part of 
their ſuperſtition, determined cauſes both 
aivil Nos | criminal, or referred them to the 
greater 
4 Heoawel, p. 99, Stanyan, p. 164+ 
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greater courts of judicature. The third was 
called Polemarchus, who beſides the charge 
of ſome religious cuſtoms, had that of war 
committed to him, whence he had his name, 
was general of the armies abroad, and the 
judge of ſtrangers at home. The other fix 
were termined Tb:/methetr; who were kecp- 
ers of the laws and cuſtoms, and were inthe 
nature of a court of” appeal; having power to 
oppoſe the enacting of any laws which were 
apparently againſt the intereſt of the com- 
mon-wealth. Theſe were their diſtinct of- 
ficers: but as to what equally concerned 
them in genera! they had all the power of 
puniſhing malefattors with death. Altoge— 
ther they had authority to aſſemble the peo- 
ple, as the kings, or other archons, in for- 
mer times, and to reſolve with them about 
ublic buſineſs. 

The firſt of theſe Aunnal archons was Crcon, 
who entered upon his charge in the ſecond 
year of the 23d olympiad; and from dim 
they were continued regularly: fo that what - 
ever interruptions the ſtate ſuferced through 
faction and uſurpation; yet this was the 
conſtant ſettled form of government, While 
Athens had the leaſt remains of life and 
liberty. : 

Athens found by degrees, that true liberty 
conſiſts in the due exerciſe 

2 Laws of PRAcC 
of juſtice and reaſon; and 17 ox. 
that the autioxity of them | 
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was not to he eftabliſhed without the autho- 
rity of a legiſlator. The archons, from 
the beginning of the democracy, were cho- 
ſen by the people; but they were choſen; 
Gut of the nobility, and they ſtill retained 
one privilege of the ancient magiſtrates, 
which might bear hard upon the people, 
as it was that of deciding all cauſes which 
came before them, according to their own 
opinion; becauſe the Athenians had then no 
written laws, but every magiſtrate acted 
according to the principles of natural equi- 
ty. The more populous the city grew, 
and the greater wealth its citizens acquired, 
the leſs eaſily were they governed. Mer- 
chants from Syria and Zg ppt gave them firſt 
to underſtand the expediency of written laws, 
which might ſerve to rule the magiſtrates, 
as well as the people. When this was once 
inculcated, the Athenians would not be at 
reſt without them: and the fame ſpirit 
which had compelled former alterations in 
phy e. made it neceſſary now that 
aws ſhould be compiled; therefore the 
nobility pitched upon Draco to undertake 
this arduous employment, about 623 years 
before Chriſt. 

This legiſlator was archon; a man of 
wiſdom and virtue; but rigid beyond z 
ſenſe of humanity. The rigor of his laws 
was ſo ſtoically great, that the {malleſt of 
fence, as well as the moſt enormous crimes, 
WAs 
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was equally puniſhed with death. Theſe 


laws of Draco, ſays Demades, wrote not with 
ink, but with blood, had the ſame fate as 
uſually attends all violent things. Senti- 
ments of humanity in the judges, compaſ- 
fion for the accuſed, and the apprehenſions 
the accuſers and witneſſes were under of 
rendering themſelves odious to the people; 
all theſe motives concurred to produce 2 
remiſſneſs in the execution of the laws; 
which by that means became almoſt abro- 
gated through diſuſe : and thus an exceſſive 
rigor paved the way for impunity. The 
commons hated the nobles; the nobility 
feared the populace; and nothing but deſo- 
lation ſeemed to attend the ſtate, 

The danger of relapling into their for- 
mer diſorders, made them have recourſe 
to freſh precautions; as they were willing 
to Macken the curb and reſtraint of fear, 
but not to break it. To find out mitiga- 
tions, which might make amends for what 
they took away from the letter of the 
law, they caſt their eyes upon SoLON, one 
of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous perſons of 
his age; whoſe ſingular qualities, and eſpe- 
cially his great meekneſs, had acquired 
kim the aftection and veneration of all the 
citizens. 

Solon was the fon of Eæeceſtides; a man of 
moderate wealth and power 1n the city ; but 
of a family oi the firſt quality, and n, 
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7 from Codrus. His chief application had 
been to the ſtudy of philoſophy; and par- 
ticularly to that part of it which teaches the 
art of government. His extraordinary me- 
Tit gave him one of the firſt ranks among 
the ſeven ſages of Greece, who rendered the 
age he lived in ſo illuſtrious; which was 
about 604 years before Chriſt. He had 
been choſen archon; and, beſides the pow- 
er of his office, was authorized by a general 
voice to regulate their magiſtrates, aſſem- 
blies, courts, and ſenates; to appoint their 
number, times of meeting, and what eſtates 
ſhould capacitate them for particular offices; 
in ſhort, to diſſolye or continue any of the 
preſent conſtitutions, and give them ſuch 
2 new form of laws as ſhould appear to him 
molt proper for the better modelling of the 
ſtate. oy | 

The firſt ſtep he made was in favour of 
the commons, to relzaie all debtors by an 
exprefs law, called Se;/athia, or the akin 
off a burden: and to do it with the leaſt in- 
jury he could to their rich creditors, he 
raĩſed the value of money in ſome moderate 
proportion, 'T make the rich ſome further 
amends, he aſſigned to them, excluſive of 
the people, all honors, offices, and employ - 
ments; though, at the ſame time, he took care 
to allay their power, by giving every pri- 
vate citizen a privilege of voting in the 
great aſjemily of the ſtate; which * 1 
.OUng 
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found to be of vaſt confequence. For it 
being permitted any man, after the deter-- 
mination of the magiſtrates, to appeal to 
the people, cauſes of the greateſt conſe- 
quence were brought before them. His 
chief care was of the commons; yet, confci-, 
ous of the danger of committing things of 
the higheſt importance to the unthinking 


multitude, he inſtituted the great council of” 
four hundred; an hundied out of each tribe; 


whoſe buſineſs it was carefully to inſpect all 
matters before they were brought 1nto the 
encral aſſembly ot the people: and he was 
10 far from ſurprefling the court of HArecpagus, 
that he gave the members a more extenſive 
Juriſdiction; making theſe two councils the 
archons of the common- wealth. We ſhould 
not omit another court called the Heliaſtic 
council, from their fitting open and expoſed to 
the Suse it conſiſted of judges choſen out 
of the body of the people from 50 to 2000, 
according to the exigency of the cauſes re- 
quired, of which they determined many, 
and thoſe generally of the higheſt conſe- 
quence. Solon repcaled all the laws of Dra- 
cu, except thoſe concerning murder, and 
preſcribed others better ſuited to the nature 
of oftences. He provided particularly a- 
gainſt idleneſs; inſomuch that a ſon was 
not obliged to maintain his father, if he 
kad not brought him to tome trade. He firſt 
gave 
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gave leave to make wills; whereas before 
the neareſt of kin inherited of conrſe: but 
by this he infinuated, that friendſhip and 
affection were ftronger ties than blood. 
He ordained, that women ſhould have no 
portions 3 which he thought ſerved only to 
make them a prey, and deſtroyed the ends 
of marriage. In the caſe of an heireſs, he 
obliged him who married her, to uſe her as 
nis wife, at leaſt three times a month; 
and if he proved inſufficient, ſhe might lie 
with his zgeareſt kinſman: In other caſes, 
any one might kill an adulterer, if he was 
taken in the act. Common mercenary proſ- 
titutes were much tolerated, for the ſatisfy- 
ing of luſt: but they were not to keep com- 
pany with modeſt women; and wore flow- 
ered garments as a badge of diſtinction: 
nor were the men allowed to ſpeak in pub- 
lic, who were notorious for frequenting 
their company. He who forced a free- 
woman, was fined 100 drachms : but this 
law-giver was ſo indulgent in the uſe of 
boys, that he debarred only the ſlaves from 
it, as too great a privilege, He admitted 
none into any part of the magiſtrac under 
thirty years of age: and when they were 
entered, was more particularly ſevere in 
puniſhing their failings; for it was death 
to an archon to be taken drunk. It is 
obſervable, he made no law againft parri- 
ide, as not imagining any would be guilty 


pf 
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of it. Theſe were the chief of his ordi- 
nances; and many more might be mention- 
et; of which one is very remarkable, 
that he branded thoſe with infamy, who 
food neuter in a ſedition; as thinking 
they could never make good citizens, who 
expreſſed no fellow-fteeling for their coun- 
try. He alſo reformed the calendar, by 
reducing the year into ſuch a form as was 
moſt correſpondent to the motion of the 
fun. Having completed the body of the 
laws themſelves, he took due care for the 
execution of them, that the citizens might 
not pretend 1gnorance in what they were 
to do, or to avoid. To this end, tran- 
icripts of them were publicly expoſed in the 
city for every one to peruſe; and it was 
the buſineſs of the Tn, to repeat 
them diſtinctly once a year. For the far- 
ther information of the peopie; when they 
were ſummoned to the general afjembly, 
they had notice given them of the {ubject 
matter of debate, and time to prepare them- 
{clves accordingly. The laſt care of Solon 
was to perpetuate his laws; and leſt 
through the connivance of the magiſtrates, 
tiey ſhould in time be neglected, like thoſe 
of his predeceffor, he cauſed the ſenate to 
tale a folemn oath to obſerve them: every 
one of the Thejmathete vowed, that if he 
ciolated any of them, he would dedicate a 
golden ſtatue of equal weight with himſelt 
to 
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Diacriant, by Piſiſiratus, who was deſcended 
from Cadrus the laſt king, and by the mo- 
ther's ſide related to Selle. Pijſiſtratus was 
ſeemingly open and diſpam̃ionate; but he 
was made up of deſign and artifice, by which 
he procured the ſovereignty. The laws of 
Solon were obſerved, becauſe none of the 
factions found it for their intereſt to ſubvert 
them: bat all looked for a change, which 
they knew not how to effect. Sohn returned 
in the interim; and his return ſeemed propi - 
tious for his country. All the factions paid 
their court to him, and affected to ſhe him 
the deepeſt reverencg and reſpect, beſeech- 
ing him to reſume his authority, and to 
com poſe the diſorders of the ſtate. This he 
declined on account of his age; and endea- 
voured to reconcile the contending factions; 
but Pi/feratus prevailed; and having artfully 
obtained a guard of fifty men for the de- 
fence of his perſon, he inſenſibly increaſed 
the number, till, by their aſſiſtance, he firſt 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the caitle, and then of 
the ſovereignty. 

Solon then quitted Athens; and 
though P/Rratus 1mportuned 
him to return, he choſe rather to ſpend the 
remainder of his lice abroad. In Ciy7ca he 
founded 2 city called from himielt Solis, 
and planted ſome Athenians there, whole 
language being corrupted by that of the 
country, they were ſaid to Sof:vciſe, Sclon 
r was 
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was born at Salamis in the 35th Ohympind 4 
he died at Cyprus in the 55th Olympiad, the 
Soth year of his age, and the 2d or Pi/iſtra- 
tus's government. Beſides the wiſdom and 
integrity of this great man, which appeared 
through the whole courſe of his laws and 
adminiſtration, he was maiter of many other 
diſtinguiſhing qualities. He was an excel- 
lent orator, a fine poet, and a good ſoldier, 
Cicero dates the riſe of eloquence in {bens 
from him: and Plato ſays, it was only for 
want of due application, that he did uot 
come to diſpute the prize with Heuer him- 
elf: but his moſt ſhining talent was the ſtu- 
dy of politics and morality; wherein he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, as to obtain one of the firſt 
places among tne /agzs of antiquity. Dur- 
Ing his whole life, he was very zealous for 
the liberty of his country, a great enemy to 
tyrants, and very little concerned for the 
aggrandizing his family, Ile never fixed 
himſeif under a particular maſter, any more 
than Thales and he was the author of this 
excellent maxim, We ought to obſerve » 
medium in every thing.” He ordered his 
bones to be carried to Salamis to be burnt, 
and the aſhes thrown all about the country, 
he Arbenians, after his death, erected a 
brazen ſtatue to him, repreſenting him with 
his book of laws in his band, in the habit ot 
4 prince of the people: and thoſe of Sal::- 
27s creed him another, which repre{cntcc 
hin 
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him as an orator ſpeaking in public, having 
his hands covered with the folds of his 
robe. 

Pi hratus held the laws of 
Sclon in great veneration, after Te Dravg. 
he obtained the ſovereignty, or tyranny: but 
he did not enjoy his uſurpation much above 
three years, before he was diſplaced by M-- 
gaclis and Lycurgns ; who alſo in five years 
more were the means of his reſtoration : for 
diſagreeing between themſelves, M- wacles 
promiſed to reſtore him, upon condition! NC 
would mary his daughter; which was ac- 
cordingly done. In aboyt ten years, Ae- 
gacles revived the quarrel, upon a pretence 
that Piſiſtratus lighted his daughter: this 

obliged Pikfratus to retire to Ereſftria in 
Eubaa, where he continued ten years, till 
he formed an alliznce with the Aroiwes and 
T hetans, by whoſe aſliſtance he got poſſeſſion 
of the ſovereignty of Athers the third time, 
and held it till his deach. 
| During the whole courſe of his Ro 
which was 33 years, including the 16 of his 
exile, he demeaned himſelf with ſuch mo- 
deration and juſtice, as might have put law- 
tul {ove ereigus to the bluſh. He was certain- 
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ly maſter of many excellent qualities; an 
his eloquence, which even in Tylly's judg- 
ment waz very gigat, rendered him more 
acceptable to the Ar henitns, Who were too 
apt to be affected with the charms of dif-- 
courſe, as it made them forget the care of 
their liberty. This ant; if we are to call 
him fo, always ſhewed himſelf very popular 
and moderate; having ſach a command of 
his temper as to bear reproaches and inſults 
with patience, when he had it in His power 
to revenge them with a word, His gardens 
and orchards were open fo all the citizens 7 
in which he was afterwards imitated by 
Cimon. It is ſaid, he was the firſt who open- 
ed a publie library in Aibens; which after 
his time was much augmented ; and at laſt 
carried into Perfia by Xerxes, when he took 
the city: but Selencus Nitancr, a long time 
afterwards, reſtored it to Athens. Cicero allo 
(> Toni it was Pi/tratis who firſt made the 
4thentians acquainted with the poems of Ho- 
ner; who diſpofed the books in the order we 
now find them, whereas before they were 
confuſed and indigeſted; and who frft cauſ- 
ed them to be publicly read at their fealls, 
called Panatheuma. In fact, the people had 
nothing to object againſt him, but his hav- 
ing a power greater than the laws; and by 
bis not exerting that power, when it was in 
his hands, he almoſt conquered the averſior 
the Athenians had' conceived for the rezalty. 
pon 
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Upon theſe accounts, he was deſervedly op- 
poſed to other tyrants and uſurpers: and 
Cicero thought it no reflexion upon Julius 
Caeſar, to call him the Pis is RATUS of 
VIne. b 
P:;{/tratns died in tranquility, and tranſ- 
mitted the ſovereign power to his ſons Hip- 
pias and Hifpparchas, who continued the laws 
and magiſtrates as they found chem; adorn- 
ed the city ; and exacted only the twentieth 
art of the public revenue. They ſeem to 
— inherited from their tather an affgction 
for learning and learned men: They invited 
Anacrcon and Simonides to Athens» and Plats 
fays, the deſign of theſe princes in thus in- 
vitiig men of letters to their city, was to 
ſofien and cultivate the minds of the Citizens, 
and to infuſe into them a love for virtue, by 
giving them a taſte for learning and the 
{ciences. Their care extended even to the 
ingructing of the peaſants, by erecting, not 
only in the ſtreets of the city, but in all the 
gads and highways, ſtatues of ſtone, called 
Wan „ with moral ſentences carved upon 
them; in which manner thoſe filent moni- 
tors gave inſtructive leſſons to all paſſengers. 


. 3 Plato 
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Plato ſeems to ſuppoſe, that Higparchus 
had the authority, or that the two brothers 
reigned together: but Thacydides ſhews, that 
Hippias, as the eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded his fa- 
ther in the government. However, their 
reign in the whole, after the death of Pi 
tratus, was only of 18 years duration, and 
ended in the following manner. 

Harmcdius and Ariſtogiton, two young citi- 
zens of Athens, had contracted à very ſtrict 
friendſhip. Hipparchus was naturally amo- 
rous, and entertained a paſſion for Harmodi- 
ut, who was exquiſitely beautiful in his per- 
ſon, and on that account, according to the 
infamous cuſtom of the Greeks, violently be- 
Javed of the other: but, after many ſollici- 
tations, finding he would not comply, to 
be revenged of him, he offered violence to 
his ſiſter. Harmiodius acquainted his friend 
Ariſtogiton with the whole affair; and from 
that moment they took a reſolution to de- 
ſtroy the tyrants. They fxed the execu- 
tion of their deſigns upon the feait of Pa- 
nat benga; on which day only the citizens 
might be in armor without any ſuſpicion. 
For the gieater ſecurity, they only admit 
ted a {mail number of the citizens into 
their ſecret; becauſe they conceived, that 
upon the firſt motion all the ret would join 
them. When the day came, they went 
early into the market place, armed with 
daggers. digpiuvs came out of the Py 
an 
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and went to the Ceramicum, a place without 
the city, to give the neceſſary orders for the 
ctremony. The two friends followed him 
there, and ſaw one of the conſpirators talk- 
ing very familiarly with him, which made 
them apprehend they were betrayed. They 
could inftantly have executed cheir deſign 
upon Hifpias ; but were willing to begin 
their vengeance upon the author of the af- 
front. They therefore returned into the 
city, where they met with * chus; and 
v. ith a multitude of wounds diſpatched him. 

lowever they were not ſeconded by the 
people in this great exploit : : Harmodius was 
killed upon the ſpot by the guards; and 
Ariftogiton, after receiving many wounds,' 
was made priſoner; nor was any thing at- 
tempted by the other conſpirators, who 
were undiſcovered. 

Hiptias found means to diſpel the ſtorm ; 
bat afterward: reigned like a true tyrant. 
tle rdered  Ariftegiton to be put to the tor- 
ture, that he might extort from him the 
names of the other conſpirators. As ſoon 
as this brave man began to feel the tor- 
ments, he named ſome of Hipias's beit 
friends, who were immediately put t to death: 
ha then named more; and when Higpias 
alked him if there were not ſtill ſome others, 
he replicd with a {mile, ** I know of none now, 
but yourſelf, that deſerve to ſuFer death.“ 
Nor was it this undaunted man only that 
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friumphed over the cruelty of Hippias 3 
woman he kept, whoſe name was Leaug 
behaved with equal intrepidity. She was 
alſo put to the torture, and patiently bore 
it as long as the was able: but when ſhe 
found ſhe could enduxe it no longer, ſhe 
bit off her tongue, and ſpit it in the execu- 
tioner's ſace, that it might not be in her 
power to declare any thing ta the preju- 
dice of the man ſhe loved. 
The tyrant then endeayoured to ſtrengthen 
himſelf by a foreign ſupport, and gave his 
danghiter 1 in marriage to the tyrant of Lamp. 
facus : but the Athenians were ſoon rouzed by 
his violent proceedings, and felt it time to 
throw off the yoke, when they telt the weight 
of it. The chief who ſtirred in it were the Alc- 
matnide, who from the beg? Einning, of the revo- 
Jation had been ban iNed from Athens by P.. 
Mftratus. As they were rich and powerfal, 
they got themſelves aprointed by the An: 
phictyors to be ſyperintendants for rebui ding 
the temple of Dipl CS, here their liberalit 
made them ſuch abi olute maſters of the ora- 
cle, that whenever any 046/197 came to con- 
fult it, no favorable promiſe was ever made 
him, but upon condition that tne Lacedæmo 
viars ſhould deliver Athens trom the yoke of 
tyranny. T his Cracr was io often repeat- 
ed to them by the RCs that they reſolv- 
ed at laſt to make war againſt the P. Sifrra 
fades, though thcy were under the ſtronge BY 
en- 
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engagements of friendſhip and hoſpitality with 
them; herein preferring. the will of God, 
fays Herodotiis, to all himan confiderations; 
The Hartan, ſent af army, vnder the com- 
mand of Anchimolint, who was unſucceſsful, 
Another army was ſent under Clomenes, who 
intercepted the chiſdren of the  Piſiflratidze, 
and obliged the whole 7 to retire out 
of Attica in five days. Hippias went to 
Lamp/acus, and never Fg, returned to 
Athens. This happened in the year of ths 
world 3496, and 508 years before Chriſt; 
Pliny obſerves, that the tyrants werd expelled 
Athens, the ſame year the kings were expelled 
Rome, Tus Aubert was rcinftated with a full 
appentance of | liberty, after an interruptiori 
of 51 years, 35 of which P?Jtratu; and his 
ſons were ac tally 3 in poſſeſſion of the govern- 
ment. : 

Extraordinary honors were paid to the me- 
mory of Harmedius and Ariſiegiſan, whoſe 
names were infinitely reſpe&ted nt Athens in 
all ſucceeding ages, and almoſt beld in equa! 
reverence with thoſe of the gods. Statues 
were erected to them in the market place; 
which was an honor never conferred on an 
. man before The very fight of theſe ſtatues; 
expoſed to the view of all the citizens, kept 
up their hatred and deteſtation of tyrany, and 
daily renewed their ſentiments of gratitude to 
, thole generous defenders of their liber ty, who 
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had purchaſed it with their lives, and ſealed it 
with their blood. The memory of Leena 
was allo preſerved, by repreſenting her, in a 
Ratue erected to her hotior, under the figure 
of a lioneſs without a tongue, to prevent the 
juſtre of her character from being ſullied by 
the conſideration of that of the courteſan. 
Plutarch relates a thing which has done 
great hcnor to the Abenians, and ſhews to what 
à height they carried their gratitude to their 
deliverer, and their reſpect for his memory. 
They were informed, that the grandaughter 
of Ariſtogiton lived at Lemnos, in ſach very 
mean and poor circumſtances that no one was 
willing to marry her upon that account: byt 
the 2thentans feat for her, gave her an ample 
fortune, and married her to one of their prin- 
cipal citizens.* : | 

The Atheni-ns made a decree that the name 
of Arifiogiton and Farmodius ſnould never be 
given to any flaves: and Atexander-the Great, 
who knew how Cear their memory was to the 
Atheniavs, thought he did them a ſenſible 
pleaſure in ſending them the ſtatue of thoſe 
two great men, which he found in fe 
after the defeat of Darius, and which Avrxes 
had carried from ./thens many years before. 
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A ballad was made by Caliiſtratus, and was 
commonly ſang in all the itreets in Athens, 
which kept np a ſpirit of liberty among the 
people, more than all the morals of muzzy 
philotophers, and the decJamations of orators, 
could ever do. Doctor Lowth has favored us 
with this ballad in his celebrated prelections; 


and the following i imitation of it was wrote by 
Mr. oxart ; 


7 he fear, { of liberty, U goadllibe vieav, 

Armodius, and Arillogiton, drew : 

Y he 7! POW faichion't as the tyrant Hain, 

And gion Athenians to thermſetors again. 
O brave Armodius ! thor did never dle, 

77 G1 Nt, Dal? return d ito the a, . 
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Poctor Lowth juſtly obſerves, if any one of 
he tyrant's executioners, after the ſamous ides 
of March, had diſperſed ſuch a performance 
among the Plebeians, it would have been of 
more effect than all the Philippies of Cicere, 
and at once ruined the power and intereſt of 
the (æſars in Romer FE 
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Illuſtrious Men who flouriſhed in Greece, 


REECE was no ſooner 
ſettled under her new 
form of government, but the whole power of 
Aſia threatened her with unavoidable deftruc- 
tion. This was the famous Per/ian war ; 
wherein though Athens was principally con- 
cerned, the other ſtates were oblig.cd for their 
common ſafety and intereſt to unite, as 
they had done in the Trejan war: and as that 
firſt general expedition put an end to the in- 
fancy of Greece; ſo did this to its minority. 
Hippias found protection in the Perfian court: 
but the Athenians refuſed to recall him; which 
refulal is to be conſidered as a principal cir- 
cumſtance in the quarrel between Pera and 
— Greece, However, this war was kindled in 
fonia, from whence it ſpread in its progreis, 
and was never thoroughly extinguiſhed, butin 
the entire ſubverſion of the Perfar monarchy. 
Darius the ſon of Hyflaſpes was reſolved to 
conquer Grecce: but we ſhall find that his firſt 
attempts were defeated by MrlTiapes, an 
| Atherian, who was deſcended from Ceoaras, 
* Vox. VI. R and 
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and obtained a glorious victory over Datis the 
Perſian general, in the plains of Marathon, 
within ten miles of Athens. Hippias, who was 
the chief incendiary of the war, is thought to 
have fell in this battle; though Suidas ſays he 
eſcaped, and died miſerably at Lemnos. Among 
thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves at this 
battle, were Ar1sTiIDEs and 'FyHEMISTOCLES ;. 
which was a ſufficient argument of their merit, 
and an early promiſe of what was to be ex- 
pected from them. Bat the chief honor of the 
day was juſtly aſcribed to the valor and con- 
duct of Miltiades. 

Aerxes renewed the attempt of his father 
Darius, and made aſtoniſhing prepgrations for 
it. Leonibas king of Sparta made a glori- 
ous defence at Thermopy/z: and the Perfian 
admiral was defeated at Salamis by TRE MIS“ 
roc Es general of the Aeniaus, which oblig- 
ed the imperious monarch to retire into A. 
His general Mardinius was ſoon after defeated 
and killed in the famous battle of Platæ a, 
where ARISTIDES the Athenian obtained a 
complete victory. Cimox, the ſon of MA 
tiades, obtained two victories in one day, the 
one by ſea, and the other at land, at Euyme- 
don; which produced a glorious peace for 
Greece. On the death of Cnon, the command 
of the Athenian troops was conferred upon 
PERICLESs, Who eminently diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the Peloponneſian war. lie was uncle 
and guardian to ALCIBIADES, Who was the 
favorite 
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favorite of Socrates, and ſucceeded Pericies in 
his command. 


Remarks on the Grecian DraLecTs, LEARNING, 
and GOVERNMENTS. 


It is here neceſſary to ſay ſome- ,,., .. 
thing of the ſeveral Grecian dialects, 
which were four, the Artic, Ionic, Doric, and 
olic. "hey were in reality four different 
languages, each perſect in its kind, and uſed 
by a diltin& nation: but all derived from the 
ſame radical tongue. I. The Artic dialect 
was that uſed in Athens, and the country round 
about; being chiefly made uſe of by Thucydi- 
des, Ariftophanes, Plato, Iſocrates, Xenophon, 
and Demoſthenes. II. The Tonic was almoſt 
the ſame with the ancient A777 dialect: but 
after it paſſed into ſeveral towns of Aa Minor, 
and the adjacent iſlands, which were A4herian 
and Achaian colonies, it received a ſort of 
new tincture, and did not come up to that 
perfect delicacy to which the Athenians after- 
wards attained. III. The Doric was firſt in 
uſe among the Sfartans, and the people of 
Argos but it afterwards paſſed into Epirus, 
Trkia, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archimedes, 
Theacritus, and Pindar followed this dialed. 
IV. The Aolic was at firlt uſed by the Bæoti- 
ans and their neighbors; and then in Molia, 
a country in Zia Minor, which contained ſome 
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cities that were Grecian colonies, Sappho and 
Alceus wrote in this dialect: but we alſo-find 
a mixture of it in the writings of Homer, The- 
ocritus, Pindar, and others. This diverſity of 
hvguages can no ways appear wonderful in a 
country where the inhabitants conſiſted of dit- 
ferent nations, independent of each other, and 
each having its particular territories. 
Cadmus was the firſt who made 
Lraxxz2xc Known to the Greeks the ſublime 
knowledge of alphabetic writ- 
ing. Some authors indeed would do that ho- 
nor to Cecrops: but this ſentiment is neither 
proved nor followed. There are alſo found 
modern critics who have advanced, that the 
Pelaſgians had an alphabetic writing before 
Caamus came into Greece; though it is viſible 
that the Greek characters are only the Phæni- 
cian letters turned from right to left. Palamedes, 
Simanides, and Epicharmes are mentioned for 
the authors of the new letters with which the 
Greek alphabet was ſucceſſively enriched : but 
this account very much reſembles a fiction of 
the Greek grammarians, very ignorant of the 
origin of their own language; a fiction adopt- 
ed afterwards by the Roman authors, and by 
many modern writerz:. We find in the Greek 
language more than fix Phenicign letters which 
agree with each other both in * * and ſound: 
and we ſee that the form of the characters has 
reatly varied among the Greet; having un- 
| Zou ſucceſſive 1 ſimilar to thoſe 
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which the writing of all languages has expe- 
rienced. By all that remains of the monu- 
ments of antiquity, it appears that the Greeks 
originally formed their lines from right to left, 
and from left to right, in the ſame manner 
that ploughmen draw their furrows, This is 
what has made them give to this ancient man- 
ner of writing the name of Bou/lrophedon, a 
word literally hgnifying furrowedwuriting, This 
kind of writing ſubſiſted a long time in Greece 
and the laws of Selon were wrote in that man- 
ner: but they only wrote with capital letters, 
and engraved theſe characters on hard ſub- 
ſtances, or very firm ones at leaſt. An ancient 
author, whoſe works have not yet been pub- 
liſhed, ſays, according to the report of Fabri- 
cius, who cites him in his Pivhotheca Græca, 
that it was Pronepides who firſt introduced into 
Greece the method of writing uniformly from 


«Jeit to right. This Pronapides paſſed in anti- 


quity for having been the preceptor of Homer; 
and we may then advance, that it was about 
goo years before Chriſt that the Greets began 
to write uniformly from leſt to right. 

The Greeks, in their common buſineſs, uſed 
originally to write on tablets of wood covered 
with wax; and it was with a ſtyle of iron that 
they drew their characters. With reſpet to 
laws, treaties of alliance or peace, it was their 
cuſtom to engrave them on ſtone or braſs. 
They preſerved in the {ame manner the re- 
membrance of events which intereſted the na- 
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tion, and the ſucceſſion of princes who had go- 
verned them, But in early times they made 
very little uſe of writing ; for we ſee, by Ho- 
mer, that, in the heroic ages, it was not uſed 
in the moſt neceſſary acts of life. They de- 
cided proceſſes and differences by the verbal 
depoſition of witneſſes; and we have even 
room to doubt whether treaties of peace were 
reduced to writing. If they were to ere& a 
monument, Homer does not ſay that they put 
any inſcription upon it : but contented them- 
ſelves to put a column, or fome other charac- 
teriſtic mark, on the monuments. However, 
writing muſt neceſſarily become more common 
between the ſpace of time that paſſed from the 
war of Troy to that of Homer. The degree of 
perfection to which we ſee the Greek language 
was already brought in his time, is a certain 
proof of it; for then it had all the characters 
of a rich language, poliſhed, regular, and ca- 
pable of all kinds of writing. But that lan- 
guage could never have come to this degree of 
Purity and elegancy, if the Greets had not 
wrote much from the war of Trey to the age 
of Homer. We muft obſerve, that Homer was 
born and brought up in AMiatic Greece; ſo that 
it was in thoſe countries that the Greet lan- 

guage began to be formed and perfedted.c 
Different colonies arriving from Egypt and 
Ala, brought the ſciences into Greece, 5 
| rew 


© Copuet, tom, II. e. vi. Du Pin, vol. I, ꝑ. 185. 
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drew that part of Europe from barbariſm and 
ignorance. The ſciences did not find at their 
firſt beginnings a ſoil or minds properly dif- 
poſed : the fruits which they bore, were ſmall}, 
and came late. It was by length of time that - 
Greece was indebted for all forts of knowledge 
which has ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed them from 
other countries: but that ſlowneſs has been 
compenſated by the beauty and abundance ot 
the productions of every ſort which ſhe has 
ſince brought forth. Without ſpeaking of the 
Titan princes, or of Inachus and Ogyges, we 
ſhould regard Cecrops, Danaus, and Cadmus, 
as the authors ofathe greateſt part of the know - 
ledge which has ſo advantageouſly diſtinguiſſi- 
ed the Greeks from other Europeans, in ſucceed- 
ing times. But the ſciences at firſt languiſhed 
in Greece, and it was neceſſary to bring them 
out of that ſtate of infancy, that men of a ſu- 
perior genius, perceiving what their nation 
wanted, mould aſcend to the ſource which 
had given the firſt inſtructions to Greece. They 
went to draw anew from Egypt and Afa the 
lights of which they had need: by theſe 
voyages they enr:ched their countries with new 
diſcoveries ; and the diſciples ſoon ſurpaſſed 

their maſters. 4 
Government and manners 
had been originally the ſame, | 
or nearly alike, in the different ſtates of 
| Greecs, 


. 
Governments, 


d Vd. p. 236. 262, 
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Greece, although founded by various colonies, 


If we run through the firſt ages of Athens, Ar- 


gos, Sicyon, Thebes, Sparta, Corinth, and M- 
cenz, we ſhall obſerve no difference in the ad- 
miniſtration of theſe different ſtates. We ſee 
the ſame uniformity ſubſiſt for many ages, and 
till after the return of the Heraclidæ into Pelo- 
porneſus : but ſome ages after that event, the 
appearance of things was changed. The 
Greeks began to acquire knowledge ; imme- 
diately a general revolt in genius was effected; 
an univerſal impulſe was felt. Here begins 
the epocha of that variety, and of that oppo- 
ſition which ever after reigned in the manners 
of the different people comprehended under 
the name of Greets: oppolitions, however, 
which were not very perceptible till ſome time 
after Lycurgus and Scion. Then all the diffe- 
rent republics of Greece completed their form 
of government and conſtitutions ;-and, by a 
neceſſary conſequence of ſuch events, their 
primitive turn of thinking alſo changed. Each 
ſtate opened its eyes on its own intereſts, and 
formed laws and maxims relative to its poſt- 
tion and particular views. A general atten- 
tion was rouſed to the objects of politics, arts, 
and commerce: but factions aroſe with am- 
bition and luxury. Even the riches of genins, 
with which the nation was ſo abundantly 
rovided, were nobly exerted. Poets, phi- 
loſophers, and orators acquired eſteem, cre- 
| | dit, 
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eit, and authority, beyond the example of 
any other country. 


II. Poꝑ rs. 


Poetry is firſt to be conſidered, as it was 
the moſt ancient way of writing, and the on- 
ly ornamental way by which many other 
parts of knowledge were conveyed to mankind. 
Homer is the moſt ancient Greek author, whole 
works are deſcended to us, and muſt be con- 
fidered as the inventor of the Epic poem ; 
which is a ſort of hiſtory : yet there were 
more ancient poets among the Greets, who 
preſerved the memory of their wars, heroic 
actions, and illuſtrious men; either by the 
poems which they recited, or the hymns that 
they ſung. Antiquity affords us the names of 
a great number of theſe illuſtrious writers, 
nl the ſubjects of ſome of their piece\ : but 
nothing entire hath reached our hands. 

Linus may paſs for an author of the eldeſt 
date, and the inventor of the lyre. Diogenes 
Laertius ſays, that Linus deſcribed, in verſe, 
the Caſinogonia, or formation and courſe of 
the ſun and moon; with the generation. of 
animals and fruits; and that he began his 
poem thus; © when time produced all things 
at once.” The poets feign that he was killed 
at Thebes by Apelio, tor teaching men to put 

| ſtrings, 
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ſtrings, ivſtead of thread, to muſical inſtru- 
ments. AMPKION 1s ſaid to be the inventor 
of muſic : but none of his works are known, — 
OrPHEUS, firnamed the Libethriav, was a 
Thracan ; the ſon of Oeagrus, pupil to Linus, 
and tutor to My/-us, He is famous in anti- 
2 not only for poetry and muſic, but alſo 

or theology. He firſt taught the Greeks the 
Egyptian myſteries, according to ſome writers: 
others ſay, he wrote an epic poem, intitled 
the Argonautics, 86 hymns, and ſeveral frag- 
ments. The poets feign, that he was the ſon 
of Apollo; that he ſtopped the courſe of rivers; 
that trees and rocks tollowed him; and that 
he tamed the moſt ſavage beaſts by the harmony 
of his ſong. They alſo make him deſcend into 
hell, where he charmed Pluto and Pro/erpine, 
to re- obtain his wife Ezrydice, All this may 
be chiefly fabulous : but it ſeems undeniable, 
that there was an Orpheus, who excelled in 
poetry, and lived before the Trejan war. 
Mouszvs the Eleuſinian, was the ſon of Eumol- 
pus and Selene ; as alſo a ſcholar and imitator of 
Orpheus; whence he is called his ſon by Plato, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Tuſtin, He wrote the 
Theogonia; Oracles; Precept:; and other pieces: 
but Pauſanias affirms, that the, hymn to Ceres 
is the only genuine performance of My/zus.— 
PIERtUS was the ſon of Linus, and gave his 
name to the mountain fo called; from whence 
the Miiſes were allo called Pierides. — Philams- 
mon, Thamyris, Pampius, Olen, 2 

an 


es, 


nd 
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and Thymes, are mentioned as poetical writers ; 
but Cadmus, the Mileſian, is faid by Pliny, lib. 
II. c. 56, to be the firſt hiſtorical writer in 


proſe. Palzphatus, Piſander, and Olympus, 


are included among thoſe ancient poets. Ter- 
pander is ſaid to have invented elegies, and the 
ſeventh ftring of the lyre. Phacuno, and Aba- 
ris, are not worth mentioning. S, Co- 
rinnus, Creophylus, Dares, Diftys, Syagrus, He- 
lena, and Phantafia, are all reported to have 
wrote ſome poems relative to the 7roan war. e 

As for Linus, Orpheus, Muſzus, and the 
other founders of the fabulous theology, their 
names have been delivered down to us with 
ſome general marks of eſteem and reverence : 
but their hiſtory is too ſuſpicious and confuſed 
to admit of a ſerious relation, ſince we cannot 
fx their age or country; and ſince the few 
remains we have of them have been aſcribed 
to others of a much later date. Upon the 
whole, there are few ſo hardy to deny that 
there was any ſuch thing as poetry in Greece 
before Homer : but we have no ſufficient au- 
thority to begin our account of it before him.f 

Homer. We have already given ſome 
account of the birth and writings of this divine 
poet 3s to which we ſhall here add ſome far- 


ther remarks. If we take a view cf Hemer in 
thoſe 


e Du Pin, v. I. p. 177-196. 
f Stanyan, v. I. p. 157. 
& See this vol, p. 45. 116. 
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thoſe fabulous traditions which the admiration 
of the ancient heathens has occaſioned, we 
find them running to ſuperſtition, and multi- 
plied, and contradictory to one another, in 
the different accounts. which are given with 


reſpect to Egypt and Greece, the two native 


countries of fable. We have one in Eu/lathins 
moſt ſtrangely framed, which Al-xander Pa- 
pbius has reported concerning the birth and 
indancy of Homer. That he vas born in 
Egypt of Damaſagerat and Athra, and brought 
up by a daughter of Orus, the prieſt of //is, 
who was herfelf a propheteſs, and from whoſe 
breaſts drops of honey would frequently diſtil 
into the mouth of the infant. In the night- 
time the firſt ſounds he uttered were the notes 
of nine ſeveral birds; in the morning he was 
found playing with nine doves in the bed: 
the Sybil, who attended him, uſed to be ſeized 
with a poetical fury, and utter verſes, in 
which ſhe commanded Damaſagoras to build a 
temple to the mules.” Helicdbrus ſtrengthens 
this claim of Fg yp: by naming Thebes for 
the particular place of Homer's birth : he al- 
lows too, that a prieſt was his reputed father ; 
but that his real father was Mercury: he ſays, 
that“ he was born with tufts of hair on his 
thigh, from whence he was calted Homer by 
the nations through which he wandered.” 
But whatever has thus been offered to ſup- 
port the claim of Fg ypr, they who plead for 
Greece are not to be accuſed of coming 2 
ä O 


tian. 
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of it: their fancy roſe with a refinement as 


much above that of their maſters, as the Greet 


imagination was ſuperior to that of the Fg yp- 
In the Greek contention between Homer 
and Heſiod, we have the following poeticaj 
genealogy ; which is but little varied by the 
relation of it in Swidas: © the poet Linus, 
ſay they, was born of Apollo, and Thioe the 
daughter of Neptune : Pierus of Linus: Ocagrus + 
of king Pierus and the nymph Methone : Or- 
pbeus of Oeagrus and the muſe Calliope. From 
Orpheus came Othrys ; from him Harmonides ; 
from him Philoterpus; from him Exphemus ; 
from him Epiphrades, who begot Menalops, the 
father of Dius: Dius had Heſied the poet, 
and Perſes, by Pucamede, the daughter of 
Apollo: Then Perſes had Mron, on whole 
daughter Crytheis, the river Meles begot Ha- 
mer. 

There is a ſhort life of Homer attributed to 
Plutarch, wherein Meles is ſaid to be his fa- 
ther, and that he was brought up at Smyrna, 
which was then under the Lydians, by Mon 
the king. But we cannot avoid being ſur- 
prized at the prodigious veneration for his 
character, which could engage mankind with 
ſuch eagerneſs in a point ſo little eſſential; 
that kings ſhould ſend to oracles for the en- 
quiry of his birth- place; that cities ſhould be 
in ſtrife about it; that whole lives of learned 
men ſhould be employed upon it; that ſome 
ſhould write treatiſes ; that others ſhould call 

Vol. VI. 8 up 
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up ſpirits about it; that thus, in ſhort, heaven, 
earth, and hell ſhould - be fought to, for the 
decifion of a queſtion which only terminates 
in curioſity. 

Several cities have claimed the honor of 
his birth, as Cicero teſtifies in his oration pr 
Archia pceta: he ſays, © the Colophians pre- 
tend that Homer was their fellow- citizen: 
the inhabitants of the ifle of Chios challenge 
kim for their countryman: the Salaminiaus 
claim him: the Smyrneans maintain that he 
belongs to them, and have dedicated a tem- 
ple to him in their city: and ſeveral other 
Jlaces are engaged in mutual diſputes on this 
head. Aulus Gellius, in lib. III. c. ii. alſo 
collects the differing opinions concerning Ho- 
mer 's country : © ſome, ſays he, aſſert that he 
was a Colophonian ; others will him a Sprnaan : 
ſome make him an Athenian ; others an Eg yp- 
tian; and Ariſtotle avers that he was born in 
the ifle of 1. The principal contending 
cities are couched in this verſe; 


Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Ar- 
gos, Athens. 


We believe, with Pinder, that Smyrna has 
the beſt title to the honor of his birth: but 
there is no certainty concerning the name, 
rhe time of living, the birth and parents of 


Homer, nor the circumitances of his lie. 
Whe- 
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Whether the poems aſcribed to Homer are 
really his; how they have been handed down 
to us; and what credit is due to his rela- 
tions; are more uſeful enquiries. Eycurgus 
is faid to be the firſt who brought Homer's 
poems ont of /oxia into Greece: Salon appoint - 
ed them to be ſung in parts, which were 
called Rhapfodies : but Piſſtratus collected them 
together in their preſent form; which is pro- 
ved by Cicero in his third book de Oratorg. 
Hipparchus commanded that thoſe who ſan 
them in parts, or rhapſodies, fhould recite 
them methodically in the Panathanæa, as 
Plato informs us in his Hipparchus, and lian 
- Sb. VIII. c. ii. They were taught in the 
public ſchools : and were in ſuch high eſteem, 
that Ariſtotle did not think it below his cha- 
55 racter to employ himſelf in correcting the Il ad, 
* which Alexander the Great, as we are told by 
Wa Plutarch in the life of that prince, always 
placed under his pillow, locked in a rich 
caſket, adorned with jewels, that had been 
17 uſed by Darius to preſerve his pertumes. 
This caſket was called the Narthecium; and 
the book publiſhed from it was called the 
125 Narthecian edition. 
but It is out of doubt that Homer was the au- 
ne, | thor of the Iliad and the Oadyfey : and though 
s of eſe poems were ſcattered in ſeveral ſongs, 
It is viſible that they are coherent and com- 
he- | Plete pieces. The conformity and evenneſs 
of the ſtyle, as alſo a connexion of the verſes, 
7 8 2 | ought 
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ought to ſatisfy us, that they have been judi- 
ciouſly reftored by Zenodotus and Avriftarchus, 
who were employed for that purpoſe by 
the firſt Prolemy and Ptolomens Philometer. 

To conſider Homer in his perſon and for- 
fune, he is repreſented as a blind, indigent 
bard, ſtrolling up and down the country like 
a ballad-finger. But the image of his mind 
gives us a noble proſpect of him. It it there 
we view him in his full proportion, with all 


the advantages of art and nature, aud reve- 


rence him as T he prince and father of poetry. 

All the greateſt men, and thoſe of the 
moſt exalted genius, that have appeared for 
theſe 2600 years in Greece, Italy, and elſe- 
where; thoſe whoſe writings we are forced 
Rill to admire ; who are ſtill our maſters, and 
who teach us to think, reaſon, fpeak, and 
write; all theſe, ſays Madam Dacier, ackuow- 
ledge Homer to be the greateſt of poets, and 
look apon his poems as the model for all 
ſucceeding poets to form their taſte and judg- 
ment upon. Some have fo far refined upon 
his writings, as to pretend to draw from them 
the original not only of all kinds of poetry, 
but alſo of all arts and ſciences, religion, and 
government. We may eaſily allow him to 
have been the moſt uniwerſal genius of his time, 
without making him the founder of ftates and 
kingdoms, and the author of all civility : and 
u is ſufficient to ſecure his fame to all 2 
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that the brightneſs and loftineſs of his thoughts, 
the ſtrength and beauty of his images, the 
dreſs of his fictions, the harmony of his num- 
bers, the juſtneſs of his characters, and the 
artificial contexture of the whole, have carried 
the epic poem in its infancy, if not at its birth, 
to an almoſt inimitable perfection. 

Homer uſes the different dialects of Greece, 
as one who had been converſant with them 
all; and even Strabo's account of Greece is but 
a commentary upon Homer's. The death of 
Homer is perplexed with as much obſcurity as 
his birth. In his old age, he fell blind, and 
ſettled at Chios, as he ſays in the hymn 
to Apollo; which is acknowledged for his by 
Thucydides, and might occaſion both Sn 
and Theocritus to call him a Chian. Strabs 
relates, that Lycurgus the great legiſlator of 
Sparta, was reported to have gone to ies 
to have a conference with Homer, after he 
had ſtudied the laws of Crete and Fg pt, in 
order to form his cooſtitutions. It this be 
true, how much a nobler repreſentation does 
it give of him, and indeed more agrecable to 
what we conceive of this mighty genius, than 
thoſe ſpurious accounts which keep him down 
among the meaneſt of mankind? But the 
evidence of hiſtory rather tends to prove that 
Lycurgus brought his works from Aſia aſter his 
death; which Proclus imagines to have hap- 
pened at a great old age, on account of his 

8 3 vaſt 
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vaſt extent of learning, for which a ſhort liſe 
could not ſuffice. 

The only inconteſtible works which Homer 
teft behind him, are, the Iliad and Odyſſey. 
The Batrachomyomachia, or battle of the frogs and 
mice, has been difpated; and ſo have the 
hymns to Apollo, Ceres, Mars, Minerva, and 
Venus; as likewiſe the epigrams : but the 
Margites, the Cercopes, and other reputed 
works of Homer are loſt. 

It would be endleſs to repeat all the elogies 
which the ancients have beſtowed upon Homer - 
1 hiſtorians, orators, poets, and 

ings, have in a ſort outvied one another in 
loading him with praiſes. Democritus admired 
his learning and wiſdom ; Socrates gloried in 
the title of his ſcholar; Plato calls him the 
divineſt of the ! Ariftotle ſays, he ſur- 
paſſed them all in the ſublimity of his ſtyle, 
and grandeur of his thoughts; and even Alex- 
ander the Great aſtiſted in a ſtrict review of the 
Tliad with Anaxarchus, and Calliſthenes: Cicero, 
Horace, and almoſt all the beſt Roman writers 

ay veneration to him: and Quintilian, after 
. made a magnificent Excomium upon 
Homer, gives us a juſt idea of his character, 
and manner of writing, in theſe few words : 
In great things, what a ſublimity of expreſ- 
fion; and in little, what a juſtneſs and pro- 
priety ! diffuſive and conciſe ; pleaſant and 
grave; equally admirable both for his copi- 
ouſneſs and brevity,” ; 
+ 
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It is true, Zoilus of Amphipolis, in Thrace, 
wrote againſt Homer, and Plato; which drew 


on him the contempt and reproaches of all 
antiquity. He was called the Rhetorical dog, 


| or ſnarling orator ; and he went from Macedon! 


to Alexandria to read and cenſure Homer's 
works to Ptolemy, who put him to death for 
his audacity: ſome ſay, that Pto/emy crucified 
him; others that he was ftoned, and yet 
others that he was burnt alive at Smyrna. 
Whatever death he ſuffered, fays Zhan, he 
well deſerved it; ſince it could not be juſtly 
inflicted for a more deteſtable crime, than that 
of reviling an author, who was not then 


able to anſwer for what he had wrote. 


They inſtituted games for Homer, dedicated 
ſtatues, erected temples, as at Smyrna, Cbios, 
and Alexandria; which appears from Cicero 
pro Archia: one of theſe temples is ſuppoſed 
to be yet extant at Smyrna, and the ſame 
which they ſhew for the temple of Janus. 
Biſhop Pocecke tells us, there is a place which 
the Smyrnæans call the Homerium, and ſay that 
the temple of Homer was there ; though there 
is no ſign of any ancient building. 

Of the medals ſtruck for him, there are 
ſome both of Chios and Smyrna till in being; 
and one is in the collection of the earl of 
Pembroke. But that which of all the remains 
has been the chief amuſement of the learned, 


is the marble called his 4potheofir, the "eo 
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of Archelaus of Priexe, and now in the palacg © 
of Colonna at Rome. h 1 855 

He510p. The moſt common opinion is 
that he was contemporary with Hamer; an 
Suidas ſays, he was born at Cuma, a town in 
oli but others think, that his father was 
an inhabitant of Cuma, from whence he re- 
moved to Aſcra, a village in Bæatia, at the 
foot of mount Helicon; which was the place 
of this poet's birth: though Sir aac Nexwton 
fixes the time of Troy being taken only thirty 
four years before Heid flouriſhed : © Troy, ſays 
he, was taken gog years before Chriſt; and 
Hefiod flouriſhed 870.” 

It is a great diſadvantage to He/2d to be 
placed ſo near to Homer; whereas the merit 
of Heſiod is of a quite different ſtamp. He 
contented himſelf with the middle flile, with- 
out aſpiring to the ſablime: he choſe rather to 
be delighttul than pompous, and rather to 
ſpeak properly than finely. As he affected 

no- 
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nothing more than the eaſe and retirement of 
4 country life, his genius put him upon ſuch 
ſubjects as required the ſame r and 

ravity: and his ſucceſs in this kind of writ- 
ing is ſufficient to juſtify his pretenſions to a 
ſecond place in poetry. The contention be- 
tween Homer and Head, for the prize in poetry 
at the funeral games for Amphidamas king of 
Eubæ a, is fabulous; and their meeting in De- 
los is no more to be credited. 55 

Hefind, in the latter part of his life, remov- 
ed to Loris, 4 town near the ſame diſtance 
from mount Parnaſſus, as Aſcra from Helicon. 
Lilius Giraldui, and others, tell us, he left 4 
fon and a daughter; and that his ſon was Ste- 
fichorus the poet; which wants better confirma- 
tion. It is agreed by all, that Heſod lived to 


a very advanced age; and the ſtory of his 


death, as told by Solon, in Plutarch's “ Ban- 
quet of the ſeven wiſe men,” is very remark- 
able. The man with whom He/i2d lived at 
Lacris, raviſhed a maid in the ſame houſe. 
Heſiod, though entirely ignorant of the fact, 
was murdered by her brothers, who thrq his 
body into the ſea, where it was received by a 
ſhoal of dolphins, and carried to the city Mo- 
ficria, in Locia. The body was taken up, 
and depoſited in Nemea, from whence it was 
removed to Orchomenus, and moſt ſacredly 

preſerved. 
Pauſanias, in his Beotics, inform us, that᷑ 
the Bæotians erected, to the memory of Heſod, 
art 
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an image with a harp in his hand: and in 
another place ſays, there was alſo a ſtatue of 
Hefiod in the temple of Jupiter Olympius. Ur- 
finus aſſerts, that there is a ſtatue of him, of 
braſs, in the public college at Conflantinople x 
but the only original monument of him be- 
ſides is a marble buſto in the Pembroke collec- 
tion at Wilton: and the earl of Pembroke ſays, 
that © what Fulvius Urfinus has publiſhed re- 
ſembles that; but is only a baſſo relievo.” 

The poems of Heſioad are all in hexameter 
verſe; which are, The works and days, in three 
books; and the Theogony, or Generation of the 
gods : but it is doubted whether Hefrod wrote 
« The fpield of Hercules.” In © The works 
and days,” Heſiod treats of agriculture : this 1s 
the firſt poem of the kind, it we may rely on 
the teſtimony of Pliny; and Plutarch in his 
Sympoſracs, aſſures us, it was ſung to the harp. 
'The poem is full of excellent ſentences, and 
maxims for the conduct of life. It contains 
an admirable deſcription of the four different 
ages of the world: the golden, filver, brazen, 
and Fon ages. Virgil acknowledges that this 
poem was his model in compoſing his Georgics; 
and the choice made by theſe two illuſtiious 
poets of this ſubject for the exerciſe of their 
muſe ſhews in what honor the ancients held 
agriculture. The 7heogony of Heficd, and 
the poems of Homer, may be looked upon, as 
the ſureſt and moſt authentic archives and mo- 
numents of the ancient theology: for we are 
n | | not 
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not to ſuppoſe, that theſe poets were the in- 


ventors of the fables, which we read in their 
writings: They only collected, and tranſmit- 


ted to poſterity, the traces of the religion that 


they found eſtabliſhed, and which prevailed 
in their time. 

The poetry of Hefiod, in thoſe places that 
are ſuſceptible of ornament, 1s very elegant 
and delightful ; but not ſo ſublime and lofty as 
that of Homer. Quintilian reckons him the 
chief in the middle manner of writing : and 
Paterculus ſays of him, that he was “of a 
truly elegant genius, and memorable for his 
moſt eaſy ſweetneſs of verſe.“ i 

ArCHiLocus, He was born in Paros, in 
the time of Candaules king of Lydia, and was 
the inventor of the /ambic verie : but we have 
only ſome ſhort fragments that remain of this 
poet. His way of writing was ſtrong and ner- 
vous; yet ſhort and glittering ; enlivened witk 
abundance of wit; but marked with ſuch 2 
tincture of gall and malice, that he profeſſes 
« he could ſpare neither friend nor foe." 
Plutarch tells us, that a deity honored Heid 
and Archilochus, after their deaths, for theſlake 
of their muſes : but as the verſes of Archilo- 
chus were extremely biting and licentious, 
they 


I Quintil, I. I. c. v. Virg. Georg, l. II. v. 176. 
SranyFHn, I. p. 159. Cooke's life of Heſpod. p. xiv. xxi. 
xxiv. xxix. Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronology of angicuF 
tingdoms amerndid, Rollin, v. III. P · 74. 
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they were not admitted among the Spartans ; 


as being more likely to corrupt the hearts and 


manners of young people, than to be uſeful in 
cultivating their underſtanding. x 
STESICHORUS was born in the 37th Olym- 
piad, at Himera in Sicily; and received his 
name from the memory of his being the firſt 


Who taught the Chorus to dance to the lyre. 


He excelled in lyric poetry, the verſes of 
which, divided into odes and ſtanzas, were 
ſung to the lyre. Quiutilian ſays, that he ſung 


of wars and iliuſtrious heroes; and that he 


ſupported upon the lyre all the dignity and 
majeſty of epic poetry. We have no particu- 
lar catalogue of his writings : but the diſtin, 
guiſhing character of them is a majeſtic gra- 
vity, almoſt equal to that of Hamer. He was 
alſo a man of the firſt rank for wiſdom and 
authority among his fellow- citizens, and 
ſeems to have had a great hand in the tranſac- 
tions between that ſtate and the tyrant Phala- 
ris, who at firſt intended to put him to a cruel 
death ; but his fury afterwards turned into the 
gregeſt love and eſteem for this great poet, 
who died, about the 8©th year of his age, at 
Catana. If the epiſtles which paſs under the 
name of Phalaris are not genuine; they ſerve 

how- 


k Hoerat. Epod. ode 6. and epiſt. 19. I. I. Quire, 
J. X. c. i. Plut. v. I. p. 192. Rollin, III. p. 76. 
Staryan, * P · 171. 
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however to confirm the eſteem and charaQex 
that Sze/ichorus bore with antiquity.! 
 Hieeoxax was of Epheſus, and ſignalized 
his wit ſome years after Archilochus, in the 
ſame kind of poetry, and with the ſame vehe- 
mence. Horace joins Hipponax with Archilo- 
chus, and repreſents them as two poets equally 
dangerous.” 
Il cæus bore a great ſway in the affairs of 
Mitylere, in Lobos, and valued himſelf more 
upon the character of a ſoldier and patriot, 
than that of a poct. Quintilian ſays, that the 
ſtyle of Alceus was cloſe, magnificent, and 
accurate; as alſo that he greatly reſembled 
Hemer. His writings were all in the lyric 
ſtrain; and Horace, with whom he has been 
uſually compared, a{cribes to him the inven- 
tion of the Varbiton; though ſome attribute 
the ſame honor to Terpanaer, and others to 
Anacreon. It is from him that the A/caic verſe 
is derived. e has allo been complimented 
with the golden Lyre, in relation to thoſe pieces 
which he wrote againſt tyranny ; for he was 
a profeſſed enemy to the tyrants of Legbos, 
and particularly to Pittacas. b 

Sayrno. This celebrated poeteſs was alſo 


a native of Micyieue, the cotemporary of Al. 
Vor. VI. 1 —_— 


Quint. l. X. c. i. Stanyan, p. 172. Rollin, III. p. 78. 


m Horat E pad. vi. v. 114. Pin. l. XXXVI c. v. 
= Hor. I. 0d. 37. I. II. od. 7. lib. IV. od. 9. Rollin, 
III. P. 79. Stanyan, "eo 170. 
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cæut, and flouriſhed about the 44th Olympiad, 
Alcæus was in love with, and paid his addreſ- 
ſes to her: but her famous gallant was Phaon; 
whoſe unkindneſs, in abandoning her, as it 
gave occaſion to ſome of her fineſt pieces, ſo it 
- afterwards was the cauſe of her death. She 
compoſed many poems, of which there are on- 
ly two remaining : but theſe are ſufficient to 
Auf us, that the praiſes given her in all 
ages, for the beauty, pathetic ſoftneſs, num- 
bers, harmony, and infinite graces of her 
poetry, have deſervedly gained her the title of 
he tenth Muſe. The Sapphic verſe took its 
name from her; and the people of Micylene 
engraved her image upon their coin.“ 
ANACREON was of Teos, a City of Jonia, 
and lived in the 72d O/ympiad. He ſpent a 
great part of his time at the court of Polycrates, 
that happy tyrant of Samos; and not only ſhar- 
ed in all his pleaſures, but was of his council. 
Hipparchus politely invited him to Athens, and 
intreated him to come to a place, where his 
excellent works would be efteemed as they 
deſerved. Anacreon wrote with the ſame un- 
concerned freedom and gaiety that he lived; 
ſo that the beit image of his manners is to be 
drawn from his poems, where we meet with 
all the flowing caſineſs and ſimplicity both of 
thought and expreſſion, ſupported by the ou 
lively 


© Rollin, III. p. 81. Stanyan, I. p. 171. Heer. 
I. IV. od. 9. 
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lively and delicate turns of wit and pleaſantry, 
We ſee plainly in all his verſes, that his hand 
writes, what his heart feels and dictates: but 
it is impoſſible to expreſs the elegance and de- 
licacy of his poems. We may fancy his muſe, 
like ſome o his miſtreſſes, airy, looſe, and 
negligent ; not without the graceful touches 
of art, but without the appearance of it. He 
lived 85 years: and, to make his death of a 
piece with his life, he is ſaid to have been 
choaked with a grape- ſtone in his wine.? The 
following is a tranſlation of his epitaph, which 
has been ſet to muſic hy doctor Hayes, in the 
taſte of what our muſicians call @ round : 


This tomb be thine, Ax AcR EON I all around 
Let ivy wreathe, and fow”rets deck the ground: 
And from thine earth, enrich'd with ſuch a prize, 
Shall wells of mile, and ſtreams of wine ariſe : 
So ſhall thy aſhes yet a pleaſure know z | 
If any pleaſures reach the ſhades below, 


III. PrxilLosopPHERS, 


As to the TyiLoSOPHERS, it is certain they 
began to flouriſh abour this period; particu- 
larly thoſe who are called he ſeven wiſe men of 
Greece: Thales, the Mil:fian ; Solon of Athens ; 
Chila, the Lacedgmonian; Pittacus of Lesbos; 
| 1 Bias 


ni 2 I. IV. od. 9. Stanyan, p. 227. Rollis, 
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Bias of Priene ; Cleobulus of Rhodes; Periander 
of Corinth; and Anacharſis the Scythian. Prri-; 
ander was ſovereign, or tyrant, of Corinth, and 
wrote Circular letters to all the others, inviting 
them to paſs ſome time with him at Corinth, 
as they had lately done at Sardis with Craſus. 
Princes in thoſe days thought themſelves much 
honored, when they could have ſuch gueſts 
in their houſes. Plutarch deſcribes in enter- 
tainment, which Periander gave theſe illuftri- 
ous gueſts, when ont of the company propoſ- 
ed this queſtion: Which is the tnoſt perfed? 
popular government ® That, anſwered Solon, 
where ah injury done to any private Citizen is 
ſuch to the whole body, Bias ſaid, that 
where the law has no ſuperior. That, re- 
plied Thales, where the inhabitants are neither 
too rich, nor too poor. Anacharſis ſaid, that 
where virtue is honoted, and vice deteſted. 
Says Pittacus, where dignities are always con- 
ferred upon the virtuous, and never upon the 
wicked. Cleobulus anfwered, where the cit!- 
zens fear blame, more than puniſhment. And 
Chilo concluded, where the laws are more re- 
garded, and have more authority, than the 
Srators. 5 £ 

Pythagoras was born at Samos about the 47th 
Olympiad, and firſt improved himſelf under 
Pherecydes of Syrus, one of the (Cyclades. He 


travelled young into Egypt, and etriched his 


mind 


Q Plat, in Conv. ſept: Sap. 
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mind with the moſt excellent learning of ev 
kind; after which he retired to Crotona in 17751 
where he eſtabliſhed the Halic philoſophy. He 
thought the title of viſe, which his prede- 
ceſſors had aſſumed to themſclves, . too ar- 
togant; therefore, he modeſtly declined it; 
and was the fir{ that called himſelf a philoſopher, 
br lover of wiſdom, He believed the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul : but becauſe he could riot con- 
teive how it could exiſt after its ſeparation 
from the body, this put him upon eſtabliſhing 
his opinion of the Metempſychoſis, or tran{migra- 
tion of ſouls. His ſect ioon arrived to be the 
only one of reputation ; and out of it came al 
the philoſophers, who flouriſhed for near 400 
years, and were divided into many different 
ſects.” 

Of OracLts. 

No country was ever richer in, or more pro- 
ductive of Oracles than Greece, They were 
ranked among the nobleſt and moſt religious 

kinds of divination; whoſe determinations 
were always held ſacred and inviolable : but 
this way of acceſs. to the gods has been ſtigma- 
tized as one of the earlieſt and groſſeſt pieces 
of Prie//craft that obtained in the world. How4 
ever, theſe oracles had a good effect as to the 


public; being admirably ſuited to the gefine, . 
0 


m Stanyau, p. 192. Rollin, IVV. p. 90. Fihilhn's 
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of a people, who would join in the moſt def. 
perate expedition, and admit of any change of 
government, when they underſtood by the ora- 
Cle it was the irreſiſtible will of the gods. 

The moſt numerous, and of greateſt repute, 
were the oracles of Apollo, who, in ſubordina- 
tion to Jupiter, was appointed to preſide over, 
and inſpire all ſorts of diviners : but the Del- 

bia, oracle was held the moſt ſacred of all. 
Delpbos was an ancient city of Phocis in Achaia, 
built upon the declivity, and about the mid- 
dle of mount Parnaſſus. Apollo was worſhip- 
ped there under the name of the Pythian, de- 
rived from the ſerpent Ey, which he had 
killed: from thence the Delphic pricſteſs was 
called Pythia, and the games there celebrated 
the Pythian games. There were alſo the oracles 
of Jupiter at Dedong and in Lybia; of Trophonius 
in Beotia; of Branchus, near Miletus; of Cla- 
rer, in Ionia; and many others, 

We muſt not confound the Pythia with the 
Sibyl of Delphos: for the ancients repreſent the 

tter as a woman, that roved from country to 
country, venting her prediftions, She was 
at the ſame time the S:by! of Delphos, Erythræa, 
Babylon, Cuma, and many other places, from 

her having reſided in them all. | 


Exp of the SixTH VOLUME. 


MINERAL WATERS. 


AT 


OWEN's Mineral Water Warehouſe 


in Fleet-ſtreet, late EyREs's, 


Which hath been eſtabliſhed in its Reputa- 
tion for near fifty Years, 


'The Nobility, Gentry, the Faculty; &c. may 
be aſſured of having the following Waters 
(from the great Call ſor them at this Og1- 
CINAL WaTttrR WaAREnoOUsE) always in 
the utmoſt Perfection, for ready Money, as 
hath been the uſual Cuſtom of this Trade, 
and at the loweſt Prices. 


SELTZER, in large Stone Bottles; Pyr- 
MONT, 1n three- Pint Bottles; GERMAN Spa, 
filled at the Pouhon Spring, in Whole and half 


Flasks; NEVIL HoLT Water, from Dr. Hort; 


BuisroL Hot-well Water, from Smich and 
Waodall; Haragate Spa Water; Miliſbire Holt 
Water ; Til Bux Alterative Water from the 
original Spring; Cheltenham; Bath; Scarborough z 
Matvern ; Jeſſop's Mell, or Ste; Aden; and 
Tax-WaTER, made from the right N 
Tar; and Sta War ER in its utmoſt Purity, 
taken up ſeveral Leagues at Sea. 
borough, Cheltenham, and Acton Salts. 


N. B. The 


Scar- 


g 
' 
[ 
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VN. B. The Foreign Waters are taken up at 
fpch times only, when they are in full Vigour, - 
and approved by the Phyſicians both of Pyr: 

mont and Spa, as will more fully appear by ſe- 
peral Certificates under their Hands and Seals, 
well as thoſe from the Magiſtrates of Spa; 
who have in the ſtrongeſt Manner aſſerted and 
recommended the Skull, Care, and long Ex- 
pgrience, of My AcENr at Spa, in taking up 
the Pozhon Water in the moſt proper Seaſon, 
and at the only fit times, and ſecuring the 
Flasks after the moſt improved Method, moſt 
effectual to retain and preſerve their mineral 
Spirit. And as ſeveral Journies have been 
taken both to Pyrmont and Spa, to ſettle the 
beft Correſpondence, in order to import the 
Foreign Waters in the utmoſt Perfection, ſo [ 
ave no doubt but they will meet with gene- 
fal Approbation. | e 


a Note, Bath, Briſtol, Cheltenham, Holt, Mal- 
| ' ewern, Jeſſp's Well, Sea, and Afton Wa- 
ters, come conſtantly freſh every Week, 


4 


—_— 


To prevent Impoſitions, I beg the Favour 
of thoſe who are pleaſed to honour me with 
their Commands, to direct that the Meſſenger 

r Agent do always bring back one of my 
rinted Bills,-with a Receipt, ſigned by their 
oſt obedient, humble Servant, © © ' 


Wu. Owey. 
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